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Tuk STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to dissourage industry. 

We hold that to tax luud values to thelr 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man.to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which ali living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as u result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty wil) be swept away. 


rl 


Tgot home inthe Umbriw on Sunday, 


and have not had time since to write 


much for THe STANDARD this week, I 
always think I will write a good deal on 
wv steamer passage, and alwavs don’t. 
The fact is that an ocean steamer is not 
a vood place to write in, and that home, 
when you find so many friends to greet 


: you, is for the first few days little better. 


Thad a formal parting with our London 
friends on the evening before leaving 
Lond:.n, and at Liverpool on the evening 
before sailing William) Lloyd Garrison 
and myself were entertained by the Fi- 
nancial reform association and then ad- 
dressed a creat meeting in the Liverpool 
rotunda under the auspices of the associa- 
tion, at which President Muspratt pre- 
sided, 
Leeds, Where he was siaying, expressly to 
be present, was re. eived with the greatest 
enthusiasm and made a most telling 


Mr. Garrison, who came from 


speech, while the farewell to me could not 
have been heartier, When the Financial 
reform association last December first in- 
vited me upon their platform there was a 
great deal of remonstrance and indigna- 
tion among some of their supporters und 
a good many subscriptions were cut off. 
But these have been more than made up 
by the accessions that have come, and, as 
President Muspratte stated, the associa- 
tion are already convinced that they 
have increased their power and extended 
their usefulness by recognizing the ident- 
ity between free trade and the single tax, 
This association has done good work in 
the past, but it is going to do fur greater 
work in the future. The period of its 
great usefulness is in fuct now commenc- 
ing. . 

A large number of friends, many of 
them from various parts of the country, 
came to the steamer to see me off, and 
say the last good by. Mr. Saunders was 
to have come to Liverpool, but was not 
well enough. In fact, he hus not been 
himself since he returned from Paris. 
The doctors tell him that he must stop 


some of the work he has been doing, and 


he has determined with the coming’ 
issue to cease the publication of the Dem- 
ocvat. There are others who would will- 
ingly take up the Democrat and carry it 
on, but Mr. Saunders, since he can no 
longer conduct it himself, prefers to stop 
its pubbeation, tle will continue his 
work in the County Council, and the work 
he has been doing there is enough for 
wy man, but his loss in other ways will 
be felt. And he willalso remain a can- 
didate for the district of Walworth, 


whence he will certainly be returned, at 
the next election, to parliament, 


Lleft England with the conviction that 
the reaping of the harvest is now only : 
matter of time. Our friends there do not 
need to think about forming any political 
organization, All that they need is or- 
ganization for the distribution of litera- 
ture and the propagation of 
and this the restoration 


ideas, 
leagues and 
the single tax clubs that are beginning to 
start up will carry. The radical party 
which is growing up within the shell: of 
the liberal party, and which already 
counts some sixty votes in the house of 
commons, must push our ideas into prac- 
tical politics whenever the time for action 
comes, That will certainly be with the 
next election. 


In his speech at the dinner Monday 
night Mr. Croasdale made a most inter- 
esting statement of the work that has 
been so far done by the enrollment com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, aud I 
hope our friends, if they read no other 
part of the report, will read this state- 
ment, I am convinced that this work, 
which has been so admirably conducted 
by Mr. Croasdale, is the most efficient 
and practical work on which our energies 
can now be concentrated. The 60,000 
signatures which this committee has 
already gathered mean a great deal 
more than 60,000 signatures as 
are ordinarily obtained 
Each one of these is 


they 
to petitions. 
On a. sepa- 
rate blank, and affords means for wu class- 
ified register which has many in portant 
uses. The committee ismuch more than 
an enrollment committee. It is virtually 
uw committee of correspondence and a lec- 
ture and organization bureau, which with 
with a little effort and expenditure may 
be made to vive us an organization for 
propaganda work fully equal to that of 
the organization of the gréat political 
parties, 


Mr. Charles L. Garland, president of 
the New South Wales single tax league, 
who accompanied Mr. Burroughs and my- 
self to Ireland, remained behind in) Dub- 
lin, having taken a notion to see some- 
thing of the country, and being especially 
desirous of witnessing an Irish eviction. 
He was to have met me in Liverpool, and 
been present at the Financial reform as- 
sociation meeting, but did not turn up, 
ziving rise to some misgivings that he 
had met the fate of some of the Enelish 
members of parliament who have gone to 
Ireland to see evictions. Mr. Garland is 
a native of New Zealand, He is a clean- 
cut, well-informed man of about thirty- 
seven, and, as he showed uf the meetings 
we addressed, an exceedingly good speak- 
er. Mr. Garland is) serving’ his second 
term in the New South Wales parliament, 
and is an active member of the free trade 
party. Bahay, «3 anes 

In New South Wales, as in the other 
Australasian colonies, the members of 
parliament serve for nothing, and the 
Kuglish system of night sessions has been 
followed, But they have one privilege of 
some little value, Mr Garland carries 
on his wateh chain a little circular gold 
medal, This is the official insignia of his 
membership in the Mew South Wales 
parliament, and one of its) principal uses 
is to show to railway conductors on the 
New South Wales railrouds whew they 
come around for tickets, The holder of 
one of these medals is entitled to ride free 
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in New South 


on any railroad) train 
Wales, and it isas wood for the sleeping 


cars as for the ordinary cars. But it 
won't get meals at the stations. South 


Wales members of parliament, when they 
travel, have to pay for their meals, but 
can ride and sleep all they want to. 


The beauty of this Australian system of 
free traveling for members of the legisla- 
ture, is that unlike the American system, 
ILinvolves no favor from a corporation 
that may want votes. ‘The railroads, 
sleeping cars and all, belong to the peo- 
ple of the colony, and the parliamentary 
representatives of the people travel free 
on the roads of the people. 

Government ownership of railways has 
worked so well in all the Australian colon- 
ies, that, according to Mr. Garland and the 
other Australians [have met and talked 
With on the subject, no one there thinks 
This 


is not to say that it has worked perfectly. 


of reverting to private ownership. 


One of the difficulties has been the desire 
of local representatives to get what they 
could for their own constituencies, regard- 
less of the general good, which has resulted 
in the building of a good many “political 
roads” and branches before they could 
dv a paying business, thus saddling the 
general system with a good deal of dead 
weight. But on the whole the Australian 
people seem satisfied that government 
ownership of railways has worked better 
than private ownership, and are now tak- 
ing steps to further improve the system. 
Victoria led the way a few years ago, in 
adopting what is called “business manaye- 
ment” for her railways, putting them in 
full charge of a commission selected for 
their knowledge of railway management 
and business ability. The plan worked 
New South 
Wales followed with similar good results, 


exceedingly well in Victoria 


and now New Zealiund has adopted the 
plan. 
places during competency and good be- 


All the railroad employes hold their 
havior, They may be suspended at any 
time by a superior official, until examina- 
tion is made, but can only be removed 
witer examination, 


Thus have the necessities of the case 
compelled the adoption of business princi- 
ples in the management of the Austra- 
lian railways. So it would be with us, 
We hive sufficiently seen in the United 
States the evils of leaving the great iron 
highways in private hands, but most 
Americans shrink from the idea of pub- 
lic ownership because they associate with 
it the idea political management of purty 
workers running locomotives and signal 
men appointed because of their services 
wt primaries, If this were iw necessary 
associution then indeed might we well 
deem governmental management of rail- 
roads out of the question, but the fact, as 
shown in all countries where the railways 
huve been taken into the hands of the 
government, is that the necessities of the 
public safety and convenience conipel a 
better system, 

The Australians ave the first people of 
Knuglish speech to adopt the principle of 
governmental ownership and manage. 
ment of railways, and their experience is 
of the more interest to us because in con- 
ditions and chiracter the two peoples so 
closely resemble each other, We are 


learning something from the Australians 
about the ballot; we may learn something 
about railways, aud there are doubtless 
many other things as to which we might 
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learn trom them and they in return from 
us, were (here any communication tospeak 
of between the countries. But although in 
proportion to population the people of 
Australia, and particularly the people of 
New South Wales have the largest for- 
eigen trade of any people in the world we 
have hardly any shave in it--thanks to 
our protective tariff, which while shutting: 
out from our markets the great Austrat- 
iin staples so hampers American mint 
facturers as to put them at a great disad- 
vantage in the Australian markets. ‘The 


superior excellence of their products does. 


enable a few American manufacturers like 
Farquhar of York, Pennsylvania, to do 
some exporting to Australia, butso small 
is our general trade that these goods have 
usually to be first shipped to Muogland in 
order to be sent to Australia, 


Tom L. Johnson does not think that. it 
is necessary or advisable that the pgov- 
ernment should own and run the ratl- 
roads as in Australia, but thit it should 
own and maintain the roadbeds and let 
private enterprise, under proper regula- 
In other 
words, he would simply treat the rail- 
roads as improved roads, as they in- 
deed are, and apply to them the same 
principles that experience has shown 
to be advisable in the case of 
ordinary 


tions, run trains upon them. 


roads, But the street lines 
in cities he would run 


on the 


free of charge 
principle that elevat- 
ors arerun free of charge in large build- 
ings, He tried this in Johnstown lately 
after the flood, running the street line for 
some time without any attempt to-collect 
fares, Ile says that as a device to prevent 
the “knocking down” 


Same 


of fares it beats 
all the bell punches and patent registers 
that were ever invented, 


I find on my return a number of letters 


protesting imournfully or reproachfully 


weainst what they speak of as a lowering 
in the tone of THe Sranparp and a change 
in its policy during my absence, 
of these are from. friends, whose commu- 
nications T would) print did) ft not kiow 
that were they correctly informed as to 
the facts of the cause, they themselves 
wold not wish their conmunications 
published. 

There has been no loweriug in the tone 


of Tite STANDARD, no Change in its policy. 


Its course has been as newr to that which 
I would have taken had T been here as 
1 could have reasonably expected, and 
nothing has been excluded from its col- 
uimns that in the best interests of the 
cause, and of harmony among its sup- 
porters, ought to have been published, 
Other letters which To find awaiting me 
are criticisms of the stafements and mis- 
representitions that have produced the 
feeling that has prompted the letters of 


the first class, TP do not priut them, either, 


There is too much important work todo 


to waste energy on controversies with 
those who ought to be friends, 
HENRY GRORGE, 





Apprecintes the Work of Billy Rudclifle, 
S, v. 

CHESTERVILLE, Ont.—T ama reader of Tur 
STANDARD appreciative cnough to allow po 
item to pass unread, Your frequent refer- 
ences to the irrepressible billy Radcliffe, ST, 
bave more than interestec. me, and biknow L 
am ouly one of the many. This invy be tuken 
as evidence that paragraphs giving us tidings 
of our friends are always uppropos, Should 
this be noticed by the invincible B, RL, SP, 
(Billy Radelitfe, Single Tax), | would be de- 
lishted to have him seud me his address that 
Janay write to him. Yours in the crusade, 

M. J, MACDONALD, 


Some. 
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WELCOMED HOME. 


HENRY GEORGE ARRIVES—IN GOOD 
HEALTH AND HIGH SPIRITS. 


A Multitude of Friesds Greet Him oat the 
Steamship Pler—A Complimentary Dinuer 
to Himat Rrighton Beuch—Signs of Grent 
Progress nud Words of Cheer, 

A roar of bewildering voices, 2 waving of 
buts and oa flutterme oof haudkerchiefs 
greeted the big steatnship Umbria at noon on 
Sunday, as she slowly swung in beside the 
Cunard line pier ou the North River. Cheer 
after cheer went up for Henry George, who 
stood on the hurricane deck bowing to the 
multitude of friends gathered on the wharf 
to welcome him home. The enthusiasm was 
greatly stimulated when he passed down 
the gung-plank to the wharf. Hach one 
in the assemblage pushed eagerly forward 
to grasp his hand and say words of good 
cheer. Later iu the afternoon Mr. George 
went tothe rooms of the Mauhattan single 
tux club on Clinton place, where a large num- 
ber of the members had ussembled, and sil- 
ting down in their midst, had an hour's talk 
with them ou matters pertaining to his trip. 

Next day an informal diuner was tendered 
Mr. George at Brighton hotel, Coney island, 
by the single tax clubs of New York and the 
vicinitv. The dinner was a complete success. 
Arrangements had been made to accommo- 
date one hundred persons, but though duuble 
that number attended, provision was made 
for all The tubles were ranged about a 
large apartment in the form of a square, in 
the center of which were several smaller 
tables und a collection of paims and other 
ornamental plants. 

Louis F. Post presided. On his right sat 
the guest of the evening, aud Thomas G. 
Shearman and Tom L. Johnson; on his left, 
Mrs. George, John P. Cranford und George 
White, president of the Brooklyn single tax 
club, Atnong the others who sat about, 
were: 

Dr. William Barker, president Rhode Island 
S. T. club. 

Jackson H. Ralston and C. B. Hemingway, 
of Washington. 

W. J. Atkinson, Richard Atkinson, A. H. 
Stephenson, aud Messrs. Shoemaker and Sor- 
rell, of the Philadelphia Heury George club. 

Richard Spencer, of Burlington, Ia. 

Geo. St. J. Leavens, of Sharon, Conn. 

Samuel ('. Rogers, of the Bulfalo S. T. Club, 

Rev. E. P. Foster, of Cincinnati, O. 

W. G. Albro, of the Poughkeepsie S. T, Club, 

Franklin Lane of San Francisco. 

W. A. Van Ornum of the Chicago siugle 
tax club No, 1. 

Thomas I. George of Philadelphia. 
‘Robert Baker, secretary Albany 8S. T, Club, 

Mr. Crane, Troy 8. T. Club. 

Alfred J. Carr, Crescent Democratic Club 
of Baltimore. 

John De Witt Warner, New York Reform 
Club. 

Mrs. George White, Miss M. P. Cranford, 
Miss George and Miss J. T. George, Mrs. 
Samuel Cooper, Mrs. Bedingfield, Mrs. T. L. 
George, Mrs. M. O. Newman, Miss Leubus- 
cher, Mrs. M. A. Brennan, Mrs. M. R. George, 
und Mrs. V. Bedingfield. 

Wm. B. DuBois, Bayone N, J. 8. 'T. club. 

Wim. Wadsworth and E. W. Nellis, Pater- 
son. 

Herbert Boggs, J.T. Averner and W. H. 
Rathbun, Newark S. T. club. 

J.T. Altemus, J. R. Abarbanel and J. H. 
Jukeway, Jersey City 5. T. club, 

W.d. Brown, Frank Sullivan 
Hollis, N. Y. West Side 8. T. club. 

W. H. Friedenberg, M.D., Aug. Schlueter, 
William Mitchell and James Hopper, Harlem 
S. ‘T. club. 

Joba Britton, Brooklyn KE. D8. 'T. elub. 

Hugh O. Penteeost. 

Jose Gros, Morristown, N. J, 

I. M, White, Ndwin A. Curley, Dr. Shep- 
urd, Charles H. Shepard, C, O'C Hennessy, 
Joseph Lovell, A. T. Collins, J. Hickling, W. 
McCagan and Miller A. Smith of Brooklyn 
Central single tax elib, 

W.H, Faulhaber, Win. 'T. Crousdale, M. i. 
everson, Heury Pilanz, J, AH. Scully, Gaston 
Protivn, W. Britigan, Wm. MeCabe, H. George 


and E. O. 


_jvy Richard George, Benjainin Doblin, W, T. 


Winters, Paul Buesig, Jos. McDonough, M. 
Van Veen, John Rrown, M. Schwarzkopf, 
David Kane, O, H. Wilmarth, Dr. Walter 
Mendelson, August Lewis, KE. M. Klein, 
3,M. Atwood, W. i. Scott, doseph Silbernick, 
G W. Everett, T. L. WCready, B.S. Wing, 
J, 'T. MeKechnie, A. Jd. Steers, do W. Sullivan, 
W. OD. Williams, J. ©, Buxton, Sol. Levy, B. 
7, Shriver, Auzust Wollf, L. O. Maedaniel, 
of the New York and Mauhattaa 8. T. Clab; 

Wailer V, Cranford, Harry Bowerman, 
Shnou Mendelson, W. d. Kabnweiler, Rich- 
urd Carroll, J, &. Beandriss, Mrs. Pentecost, 
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Jean EF. Hartin, George Cromwell, George 
Wilson, Albert CG. Bates, 8S. F. Dorrance, 
George J. Holtman and W. EE. Barker. 

The dinner commenced at half past six 
o'clock and it} was close on to nine o'clock 
when the lest course was cleared away. The 
ehairman then rapped for silence and the 
fallowing speeches were delivered in the 
order given: 


Address of Welcome. 


‘Ais Worth is warrant for lis weleome,” 
—Sivkespeare, 


Delivered to by Louis Post. 

Ladies and gentlemen: The object of our 
meeting is to weleome home a prophet who is 
not without honor either in his own country 
vr abroad. How hearty that welvome is only 
they can fully feel who seeing the scope and 
erandeur of our cause, distinguish the prac- 


tical steps that lead to its ultimate  suc- 
cess. Whatua splendid cause it is! Single 


tux men form the nucleus of true democ- 
racy. Tyranny in many forms surrounds 
us. The tory with his blind faith in a 
divine right to rule and plunder; the pro- 
Lectionist with his scheme for promoting 
prosperity by choking the channels of trade 
aad increasing production by diminishing pro- 
ductive power; the socialist with his military 
plan of industrial orgunization—all unimated 
by the same spirit of paternalism—must be 
met and conquered; and the conquering force 
will follow our banner aud from our teach- 
ings will draw its inspiration. For we stand 


for individual freedom. (Applause.) The 
individual is not free to-day. Hundreds 
of thousands, men, women and children, 


even in so-called free countries, are as 
much a part of the muchines they use 
as they would be under «a= socialistic 


regime. But the remedy we propose is not 
tore restriction but less; not less liberty but 
more; not a surrender of rights but a restora- 
tion of rights; not a pooling of miseries buta 
reign of justice; not an artificial social struc- 
ture but a natural development of civiliza- 
tion under the benign inthuence of bumuan 
freedom. (Applause.) 

Jn some respects we are free. Butin two 
essential particulars we ure not. We do not 
enjvy freedom to produce, aud our freedom 
to trade is most injuriously restricted. Wiith- 
out freedom to produce, freedom in all other 
forms is endangered, and without freedom to 
trade the benefits of division of labor are 
curtailed and advances in civilization ob- 
structed. Unless these forms of freedom are 
restored, man Cannot reach his hihest de- 
velopment; and it is to their restoration that 
all his magnificent powers and the best years 
of his life have been consecrated by Henry 
George. (Applause. ) 

"FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

There cannot be freedom to produce uutil 
men have equal access to natural materials 
aud natural forces-—equal uccess to the 
land (applause) cut of which everything 
must be drawn that labor can by any 
possibility produce. But if we were 
to give to every one equal access to 
every partof the lind, we should breed an 
industrial anarchy tbat would drift us back 
into barbarism. But that is not necessary. 
Equality of right does not demand it. 
By a natural law as simple and benefi- 
cent as any other of which we 
kuow, competition among men for the 
right to take particular land gives rise to 
economic rent, Which regulates itself accord- 
iug to the advantages of the particular land 
to which it attaches, and does so almost with 
the precision of a measuring seule. The 
world over, the return to the laborer is 
«about the same for the same skill and effort, 
ho matter what the advantages of the land 
on which he labors may be. Lt is only rent 
that varies. But the benefits of rent 
are reaped by the owner of the land and not 
by the producer of its fruits. Here is u 
munifest wrong. But the wrong is not in the 
law of rent. Wemight as well complain of 
the law of gravitation as to complain of the 
law of rent. [t may be said of rent as it has 
been said of fire, that it is a terrible 
master but a most excellent servant. (Ap- 
pluuse.) The wrone lies in permitting 
some to uppropriate the henefits of the 
law of rent to the exclusion of others, 
und this wrong we propose to remedy by 
making rent common property. That would 
secure the produce of his labor to the pro- 
ducer, exclusive rights of oceupauecy to the 
individual, and the profits of mere ovcu- 
paney to the community to which it rightfully 
belongs. 

THE PRESENT PRACTICAL PROVOSITION, 

By permitting some to appropriate supe- 
rior natural opportunities, we create a condi- 
tion that is even Worse than the mere uppli- 
vation of a public fund to private use. We 
encourage the taking of land, not for use 
but for the purpose of withholding it from 
use for the sake of u higher price in the 
future, or as wei say, for specalation. 


“This forces the worker to find a master ar 


starve for want of an opportunity to work, 
Making rent common property would cure 
this evil, too, for if rent were common prop- 
erty no one could profitably appropriate val- 
uable fund except to use it. Then unused 
Jand would be common, and the laborer, no 
Jouver a piteous beggar for work, would be 
wn iudependent mau, free to assert and de- 
velop his manhood in the way that pleased 
him best. (Applause, ) 

Because we propose to make rent common 
property, it hus been assumed that we in- 





tend w system of stute leasing. 
is not the best mode it is unnecessury to 
state, for that isnot what we intend to do. 
Our plan is the simple one of allowing men to 
own land, and to buy and sell it, while we 
take the rent through the machinery of taxa- 
tiou. The selling value of land depends on 
its economic rent, actual or potential By 
taxing this value we appropriate to public 
use a large proportion of rent, and if we tax 
it high enough we shall appropriate the 
largest proportion that is consistent with the 
cheapest and surest method of collecting it. 
If we did that, we should leave to the laborer 
all he produced und take for the community 
the full value of a common beritage, But 
if we did not at first take the whole of rent, 
the single tax, even for the ordinary purposes 
of government, would necessarily be high 
enough to yield to the public a large propor: 
tion of a common fund that is now diverted 
almost wholly to private use, it would make 
ib unprofitable for a long time to hold land 
out of use, and above all, it would assert the 
principle of common ownership of rent. Our 
present practical proposition, therefore, is to 
abolish all taxation save that on land values, 
THE GUEST OF THE EVENING. 


In this movement, the principles of which 
are being rapidly diffused throughout the In 
glish speaking world, our prophet and leader 
is our guest to-night, 

Henry George, on an occasion like this, we 
muy be permitted publicly to express senti- 


ments of personal regard for you, of 
‘cratitude for your services and contidence 


in your jeadership. Your heart and mind 
were stirred to search for the solution 
of a great problem—to find a remedy for the 
involuntary poverty that atlicts mankind, woud 
threatens our civilization with the destruction 
it has brought upon former civilizations. You 
re-examined the tenets of political econoiny, 
you sounded the depths of philosophy, you 
measured your conclusions by the eternal 
laws of morality, and you gave to the world 
an explanation so simple and yet so conclus- 
ive that candid criticism is defied. But you 
did not rest when you had solved 
the problem. | A remedy was demanded 
and you found one—one that harmonizes 
with our habits of thought, and while involy- 
ing the essential principles of justice, is in 
the drift of current political agitation. Nor 
did you rest there. It was then your mission 
to bring home to the hearts of the people the 
truth you had discovered, and to promote 
activity along the lines of the practical re- 
form you proposed. How well you bavethus 
far performed that mission the great provress 
of our cause can testify. From the latest 
Held of your labor we welcome you hone, 
and in behalf of this company, and of the 
single tax men of the United States who are 
With us in spirit to-night, I extend to you a 
most cordial and alYectionate greeting. 
(Great applause. ) 


speech by Henry George. 


Fellow-citizens: I thank you for this warm 
greeting. {tis pleasant to ine to get lome 
again, and pleasant to be thus welcomed. 

This gathering here to-night is an evidence 
of the strength of our cause; of the deep and 
rapid spread of its principles. There are 
around these tables men from all parts of 
this state, from all the ad jvining states, from, 
I think, of the majority of the states of this 
Union, even my own old state of California. 
(Applause. ) 

Tome it has been given, perhaps, more 
than to any man of this generation, who 
speaks our English tongue, to realize how 
great isthe country of which we are in reality 
citizens. Fromone end of Kugland to the 
other, in city, town and hamlet, men have 
pressed to greet me as a comrade und a 
brother. Only the other night it seems, 
when the bagpipes shrilled their welcomes, 
and men pressed to greet me as warmly as 
though I were a Scotchman coming home. 
(Applause. ) 

It is not two weeks ago, when in the most 
historic of Irish halls, from athronged au- 
dience fairly packed together, rose and run 
the “hundred thousand welcomes” of enthus- 
iastic Irishmen, wud but a week ago last Sat- 
urday 1 stood on a Liverpool platform with 
our good friend and fellow citizen, William 
Lloyd Garrison (applause), to receive their 
“God speed and come back quickly.” And 
au the other side of the channel, amauy Luose 
who do not speak our tongue, it has beea 
mine to find warm friends, to meetmen whose 
hearts ace beating in-this great cause of ours, 
[feel that | am more than an American citi- 
zen—(applause)—that Dam what is higher yet 
—a citizen of the world. (Apphuuse.) Around 
our standards are gathering, and are yet to 
gather, men who hope for and who strive for 
that creat republic yet to be founded; that 
republic that some day will unite in barmon- 
ious league the people of the earth. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Hut itis plensant to get back agains it is 
pleasant to heat uround you one’s own accent, 
ind to meet, asl meet here to-night, the men 
whom f have long known. (Applause) And 
Tam glad that at this meeting you huve 
selected to preside wiy old friend, my good 
friend, my true friend, Louis I. Post. (Ap- 
plause.) QGouis F. Post was one of the first 
nen on this side of the Rocky mountains to 
throw himself into this cause in the days of 
its small beginning, and from that time to 
this he has been faithful in purpose, earnest 
in faith, ‘udefatiguble in effort., (Applause, ) 
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PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

I come back from Hngland—nay, from 
more than Hneland—f come back from Great 
Britain and freland, this time, with the firm 
assurance that the land question is already 
the burning question. That, steadily and ir- 
resistibly, movement 1s being concentrated 
ou the line of taxation; that already the ques- 
tion is entering into practical polities, and 
that the day of triumph of our cause is com- 
ing, coming quickly. (Applause. ) 

[kuow how deeply our principles bave en- 

tered into the minds of the masses tbere, and 
T tell you to-night that whenever they come 
into practical politics, they will show ua 
strength that will surprise everybody. It 
will seem as though our frievds were fairly 
rising from the ground. CAppistine.) 
“A wise Crerinan has soid that every reat 
truth that enters the world—every greut so- 
cial reform—must pass through three stages: 
first, itis utterly preposterous and entirely 
ridiculous, and nobody ever heard of it be- 
fore (laughter); second, that it is against re- 
ligion (laughter), and destructive of social 
order, third, that everybody always knew it 
and always was iuits favor, (Applause and 
laughter ) . 

In Great Britain our cause bas thoroughly 
passed through the first stage: it is emerging 
from the second, and there are many indi- 
cations that it is arriving at the third (ap- 
plause). 

This was clear to me iu the many meet- 
ings I attended aud the many addresses 
I made during my late trip? It was not the 
largeness of the audiences that impressed 
me. I had spoken iu that country to large 
audiences before. But if was the change in 
the Lemper of the audience and the character 
of the men who sat on the platform, who 
moved the votes of thanks and who took 
official part. The temper of the audience had 
changed. It was not this time to hear a 
strange thing that they gathered; it was to 
hear something of Which they had already 
more than an inkling. Aud the men who 
took part—who cume forward to occupy the 
chairs—sat on the platform to move the votes 
of thanks that are customary ou the other 
side of the water—on such occasious were 
men who in former times would not have 
thought of being is such a place. They were, 
cenerally speaking, the local uotables, the 
tile leaders, the active workers, as we would 
here say, of the radical wing of the liberal 
party. That body on the other side of the 
Atlantic is uow thoroughly impregnated with 
our views. Our ideas, now that peuple have 
got over the first novelty, are passing through 
the masses by diffusion. They are in the air; 
nea get them without knowing where they 
come from; men get thei without thinking 
they are getting them, and men get them who 
still look upou us as cranks and visiouaries, 

Mr. Lubouchere, whom you all kuow by 
reputation, recently declared in a speech to 
his constitueuts that he was not such a vision- 
ary wus Heary George,—he did hot propose to 
take the Jand from the landlords and rent, it 
out avain, What be was in favor of was ua 
putting a tax upon land values (applause). 

THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT, 

Very noticeable at my meetings this time 
was the number of clergymen, especially 
clergymen of that chureb, or of that body 
(they prefer that term), to which our good 
friend, Thomas G. Shearman, belongs—the 
Convregationalists (applause), who were 
present and took part, aud who invited me 
to fill their pulpits Whenever there was an op- 
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portunity. Tore this was extremely crati- 
fyiug. This movement, | find it everywhere 


the same us I found it in my own case—this 
movement is at the bottom a religious move- 
ment. (Applause. ) 

feure nothing whatever for ereeds—reli- 
gion lies beneath creeds. (Applause) I care 
nothing whatever, how much or how little 
any man may think he kuows of that power 
which is above all, through all, and in all. 
(Applauuse.) But the essence of religion is 
the desire to dv sumething for others than 
oneself (applause) is the feeling: that iu work- 
ing for the good of mankind one is working 
onthe side of that great power that is all 
good; is the faith that beneath what is fulse 
is something that is true, und beneath all 
that fluctuates is something that is firm. 

I find everywhere, wherever | go, that the 
men who are with us and are of us, the men 
who in our slang phrase, for such it has be- 
come, that expresses so much, have really 
“seen the cat” (applause) are in’ their hearts 
relimtous men (applause), hive for their mo- 
tive a religious motive, und consequently are 
imbued with a strength that cannot be 
swerved from its purpose. (Applause.) 

PRAUTICAL POLITICS. 

I tind, too, that on the other side of the 
water we have been rapidly and steadily 
gaining in respectability; 1 do not mean re- 
spectability of the gig order. |imean that 
the notion that we are “cranks” is passing 
wway,; that we are coming nearer and nearer 
to the plane of practical consideration; that 
those who opposed us are steadily adopting 
more and more of our ideas, and consenting 
to more and more of our plans, (Applause. ) 

1 from the first never expected that we 
would have to convert the majority of nen 
to our full ideas in order to take a forward 
step. [have believed, as | still believe, that 
every step as it comes will be carried by the 
support of men who at the time would not be 
Willing to take, the next step. (Applause. 

This is all right; for so long as they will go 
with us ior the step that must next be taken, 
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such men ure our men; and in taking one step 
the irresistible impulse of movement is sure 





to lead them on to take the next. (Applause. ) 


THE PRACTICAL MOVEMENT IN LONDON. 
The great practical movement which is 
now beginning in Englund is on the lines of 


ducal taxation, in its first stuges the attempt 


to tux land owners as much us the owners of 
other property are taxed, The London county 
council, the greatest municipal governing 
body iu the world, a, body which is stimulat- 
ing the idea of self-soverumeut amoug that 
great London population, hus ulready shown 
by two or three decisive votes that they are 
ready to act oh this question. 

JA committee on the taxation of fund values, 
appointed by the county council bas, after 
taking much testimony, already reported that 
there is no difficulty whatsoever in determin- 


ing the value of the land us distiuet from the 


vidie of the iinprovements. 

Some of you perhaps remember that the 
royal commission on the housing of the poor, 
it the head of which was the Prince of Wules,. 
‘proposed iu their report the thin eud of the 
single tax wedge. They called attention to 
the fact that while every house that would 
help to furnish accommodation to that creat 
over-crowded populatiou was heavily taxed 


“as soon as it was erected, yeb the meu who 


were holding idle land jon which houses ought 
to be built escaped taxation though the 
growth of population was steadily aud enor- 
mously udding to the value of the lauod, They 
declared that this unused ground ought to be 
tuxed as muchas the value of buildings and 
used ground. (Applause.) 

That is the tine im which udvance is taking 
place, the Jine on which the London ‘county 
council is working. While they bave no 
power themselves to chiunge the law, they 
do have the power of proposing that meas- 
ure to parliawinent with all the force of that 
vast population—of the great vote of Loudon 
behind thet. 

Our good friend William Saunders (apr 
pluuse), who has been working like a tiger 
(if a‘ttiger can be supposed to work without 
fuss and noise) ou these lines, suid to me one 
morning When | called at his office: “L bave 
not slept last night; £ have made a great 
discovery that hus keptme awake. Stranve 
as itinay appear, I find in looking over the 
wets of parliament, that, if Dread it right, the 
law now commauds the taxation of laud 
vulues where the lund is uuused. | have 
been thinking over il so much that I eould 
not vo to sleep.” Mr. Saunders laid the mut- 
ter before another member, a fellow radical, 
Mr. Torr, a barrister, who coiucided with his 
view; together they brought it beture the 
committee; the majority of the committee 
accepted their view and reported it to the 
council, legal opinion has been taken, a test 
case is to be made, and the probability is that 


' they will be able to make a beginning on our 


lines cven before they can vet parliament to 
act. But parliament must act on the ques- 
tion, for the pressure is coming not merely 
from Loudon but from other localties. pis 
is the line of udvauce on the other side of the 
water. . 

DILEMMA OF THE LANDLORDS. 

Many different’ schools of thevrists have 
seen that the laud question is the funda- 
mental question; butin Great Britain to-day 
all other schemes are losing ground and 
clearly und plainly effort is concentrating 
upon the line of Luxativa, simply because the 
line of taxation is the liue of least resistanee. 
(Apphuuse.) As for the great interests that 
are concerbed in the continuance of the pres- 
eut system, strong us they are, they are real- 
ly, to use the expression, “between the devil 
and the deepsea.” (Laughter) If they oppose 
the small measures that will be at first 
offered, they inevitably increase the furce 
that is going tu carry tbem away. If they 
uccept them they know that yielding an iuch 
is but to bring on the demund for au ell. (Ap- 
plause.) Soa monstrous is private ownership 
of land, su unjust is it—so ridiculous even is 
it, that a few men should be the owners of 
the element on which and from which a whole 
people must live—so clear is it that all men 
have by nature equal rights to the use of the 
land—tbiat private property in Jaund as we 
know itean only Jong continue where from 
the force of Liubit it ts acquiesced in and never 
questioned, (Appliuuse,) When itis thought 
whout, When it is talked about, even when it 
is defended, it is doomed. (Applause, ) 

Upon my first visit wa Loudun, whea f imet 
a large aumber ol clergymen of the Enelish 
ehurch wand talked to them about this matter, 
§ found that their desire was to minimize 
principles, so as nob to excite opposition; 
1 told them that was a mistake, that the thing 
we then wanted wis opposition. Whenever, 
! suid to them, we can peta half a dozen of 
the great hereditary owners of England to 
going ubout the country and defending their 
rights to own Eugland, thea we ean fold our 
wrins and take back seats. (Applause. Aud 
soitisto-day | never eount anything apou 
the elect of any speech of imine before an 
wudience; | do not hope to convert men ina 
few hours. What | count on is the discussions 
that follow my argument. What I count on 
is the communications that are sent to the pua- 
pers; the discussions that yo on in privates the 
editorials that the newspaper editors write 
ta show how these doctrines of ours are 
false as Satan.” (Laughter and applause. 

In Dundee one morning a lot of friends 


eame to me, one after the other, to suy, “Did 


you see that article in the Journal: is it not 


_ftrocious that we should be so misrepre- 
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sented” I[said: “Have you talked to any- 
body about it this. morning?’ One after un- 
other replied: “T have been talking to every 
man I met.” (Applause and laughter.) “AI 
richt,” Io said, “the Journal then has this 


morning sent out thousands of missionaries | 


like you.” (Applause. ) 
THE WORKINGMEN, 

Speakiug about Dundee—one of, the things 
that most deeply impresse 1 me—one of the 
things that was most suggestive to me was 
the address that received from the Dundee 
trades council, (Applause.) It bas been 
printed in THE STANDARD, aud probably most 
of you have read it. As they told ane, it 
represented the sentiments of ten thousand 
organized workingmen in that district. Our 
ideas are spreading all through the kingdom 
among the organized Workingmen, and not 
among the organized workingmen alone, but 
among the unorganized workiugmen (ap- 
plause), aud even to-day among the agricul- 
tural laborers. Inthe beginning Ll owas far 
from sanguine of success in our time, and I 
have ulways felt that, whether the triumph 
cume or did not come, it should make no dif- 
ference in ny efforts. But now lam as sure 
us TLstand here, and that from the evidence 
that Lfiud wherever | go, that whatever it 
may be in the present, the future, the imme- 
diate future, isours. (Prolonged applause.) 

Our friends on the other side ol the Atlun- 
tic—our people on the other side of the At- 
lantic—say that Great Britain is going to 
lead the van in this matter. It may be so, 
and if so, more clory to the British people. 
But I have not given up faith in my own 
country; [believe this cause is crowiue here 
as surely, as steadily and as rapidly as on 
the other side of the water, and [ hope not 
that they will kold back, but that we may go 
forward even faster than our British breth- 
ren. (Applause. ) 

THE AMERICAN BABY ACT. 

And there is one thing in whicb all my pa- 
triotic feeling is concentrated. I do hope for 
uw swift coming of that day in which the 
American people will begin to be true to 
American principles—in which they will 
sweep away that degrading vestige of bar- 
barism, that miserable “baby act,’ our pro- 
tective tarilY. (Applause. ) 

To me there is really no difference between 
an Koglishmun and an Americau; but stil] 
this thing of always having to cross the At- 
lantic iu an Knglish vessel, unless you take a 
German one—this thing of having American 
ships protected off the high seas, offends my 
national self respect. Ll believein American 
intelligence, in American skill, in’ American 
adaptability, I believe that all Americans 
need is a free field and no favor, (Applause.) 
Andi am glad that there is here to-night 
among the officers and representatives of the 
siugle tax clubs a representative of the dem. 
cvratic society of the city of Baltimore. (Ap- 
plause, and hear, hear.) These democratic 
societies muy not be with uson thesingla tax, 
they may not be with us to the end, but in as 
far as they raise the bunner of free trade, in 
as far as they are against the doctrine of pa- 
ternalism, in as far as they are for freedom, 
they are with us, (Appluuse.) And I dy 
hope that that element represented by the 
democratic societies in the democratic purty 
will so increase in power that at the next cam- 
paign, casting out the Kundulls, casting out 
Gormiuns, casting out the men who have no 
place in the party of Thomas JelYerson, they 
shall give us wa candidate who will have 
no hesitaucy in avowing himself w free trade 
man. Him we willeleet. (Applause. ) 

FREEDOM, 

After all, what is the doctrine of the single 
tax! Thatisa name that we have udopted 
simply for want of a better name. It ex- 
presses our tneuus but uot ourends (applause). 
Our movement uims at more than a reform of 
tuxation | What it aims at is equal freedom 
(applause) We would sweep away all bar- 
riers, all restrictious upon the freedom of 
men to do whatever is good, to du whatever 
they deem right and wise, so lung as it dues 
not interfere with the equal freedom of any 
one else (applause). 

We believe that there is in natural laws a 
harmuny ; we believe that what is uceded to 
do away with the social evils trom which 
mankind is now sullering is not tbe eon- 
struction of some preat machine, not the 
building up of some itmenuse organization, 
not the putting of society into leading strings; 
hut the giving of liberty, the trusting tu free- 
dom (applause) Aud so far as WHY mais on 
the side of freedom-—su far as any inan or 
aay body of nen ure in fiver of sweeping 
away restrictions and yviving liberty, they 
ure with us wud we ure with them (applause). 

} thank you fur your greeting. J say to 
you tuke heart aud hope, and fresh courage. 


Lect us press forward. Freedum is not yet 


here, but she is coming (prolouged applause), 
What be ian Accomplished. 
“Whose yesterday's look backward witha surile” 
Young. 
Responded to by Thomas G. Shearman. 


The Chairman: Those of you who have read 
“Progress und Poverty,” and b suppose most 
of you have, will remember that after gome 
aver the luad question, this question of free: 
dom aud restriction of monopoly of the 
natural opportunities of labor, Mr. George 
comes Lo the question of how to uccomplish 
the reform he proposes, and finding thut it 
lies ulong the lines of tauxution he enters into 
#,discussion of that subject. Now, us lony 
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ago as 1883 or Is8s4, J remember bearing, 
through our members, of a well known resi- 
dent of Brooklyn who ina quiet way was 
helping our movement along, and who, 
through fiseal considerations alone, had ar- 
rived at the same conclusion with regard to 
the question of taxation which Mr. George 
had arrived at. ‘That man was Thomas G. 
Shearman, and | uow introduce him. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


ADDRESS BY THOMAS UG. SHRARMAN, 


The friend whom we greet this eveniny be- 
gan the real work of bis life only teu years 
ago, With tbe pubheation of the mature fruit 
of many years’ thought and study, in “Prog: 
ress and Poverty.” Two vears later Prof. 
Thorold) Rogers visited this ‘country and 
found, ashe says, “That the reading public 
was interested and amused’) by it; that 
Americans Cread the book, not seriously, | 
conclude, and have, L presume, forgotten it.” 
But he adds that, in Hnogland in PSs, “at bus 
run through enormous editions and is said to 
be eagerly accepted as a pew vospel of labor 
by multitudes of intelligent workinen.” Prof, 
Rogers was hardly as well informed conceru- 
ing American readers as he was conecrnoing 
uglish workmen, If the American reading 
public did not take Henry George seriously in 
ISSL American devotees of the existing con- 
dition of things certainly took him with tre- 
mendous) seriousness and even ludicrous 
dread in the fall of 1886. That absurd degree 
of seriousness bas passed away: but what 
remains’ What have these ten years to show 
for the constant labor and enthusiastin of 
Henry George! (Applause. ) 

WHO ACCOMPLISHED THE GREAT WORK OF THE 
RECENT CAMPAIGN ¢ 

The election of 1888—the last victory which 
the robber tariff will ever wiun—demonstrated 
that the taril? was weakest in precisely those 
quarters where it was utiversally believed 
to be strongest, that is, among the laboring 
men of manufacturing cities and towns. Out- 
side of Pennsylvania, a lurge majority of the 
men employed in protected fagtories, found- 
ries and mills voted for tariff reform and 
were ready for free trade. Why! Who edu- 
sated them out of their oid superstition’ The 
democratic party? Not at all. It @id not 
even allow the subject to be discussed in New 
York or Brooklyn until the election was close 
at hand. Masses of men are not converted 
by whulf-hearted canvass of a few weeks 
just before election. The tari! reform clubs? 
We who labored through those organizations 
for years know very well that they utterly 
fuiled to reach the mass of mechanics and 
workmenp, Yet the work was done. Who 
did it? There is but one possible answer. It 
was Henry George. (Great applause.) He 
gained the confidence of Jaboriny men; he 
was listened to; bis books were read. Not, 
all who voted with him bad heard him; but it 
miy be safely said that more than nine-tenths 
of all the artisans who yoted that protection 
of the boss meant plunder of the workman 
had either heard or read Henry George, or 
were decisively influenced by those who had 
both beard and read him. Now this desertion 
of the cause of protection by the very-class 
for whose benefit it is always pretended that 
protection is maintained must, in the nature 
of things, be speedily fatal to proteetion it- 
self. 

WHo GAVE THE DEATH BLOW TO PROTECTION? 


Aud, if Henry George were not allowed to 
live for further good work, it would be suffl- 
cient reward for the past that be should have 
had the privilege of giving the real death 
blow to the monstrosity of protection to the 
rich at the expense of the poor. (Applause. y 
Let us look ut another practical question, 
Louy before Mr. George became interested 
in the subject, Immny able men demonstrated 
the folly and wickedness of our system of 
taxation of personal property. David A, 
Wells, Iseue Sherman, George We Andrews 
and imany others set the truth before the peo- 
ple ina clear light. Yet all their etYorts pro- 
duced no impression. The farmer never could 
get the idea into bis head: and the mechanie 
would uvither read nor listen toa discussion 
which seemed to buve no bearing upon his 
interests. But some influence has converted 
mechanics to this belief, by hundreds of 
thousands; so that Mayor Hewitt himself is 
convineed that, if the levislature would only 
leave the people of New York city to revue 
Jute the form of local taxation for them- 
selves, au overwheluios  mujorby would 
vote to abolish al) taxes on personal prep- 
erty. (Appliuuse) But did Mm HWewity or 
any of his alhes vain this mujorizy? They 
Will not pretendat. Who did’ Neo one tut 
Heury George.  (ireat applause, ) 

SIGNS OF THE GREAT PROGRICSS. 

Howis ibasto the main practical proposi- 
lion of Mr, George—the concentration of alll 
taxes upou the rent of land? Ridieuled and 
denounced as this was, only three years uo, 
its opponents Were soon compelled to urgue 
Upon it, with the result of showing such utter 
intellectual weakness us to turn their ridicule 
upon themselves. Now, they confine them- 
selves mostly to claiming that rent is such a 
liny thing that it will nut defray the present 
vost of government. Meanwhile, the bitterest 
opponents of Ar, Georve are compelled to 
admit that the single tux isu fair aud proper 
subject for consideration; and, on every 
hand, muy be found numbers of edueuted 
aud conservative men who privately avow 
vheir belief that this is the only just method 
of tuxution, Sixty thousand persons, in 
widely separated parts of the country, ‘snd 
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acting one by one, have signed petitions in 
favor of this system; aud they represent bun- 
dreds of thousands who cannot be reached in 
that particular wiv, 

Turuing now to our kin beyoud sea, it has 
just been made evident that the new gospel 
of labor has eained even a stronger hold 
upon the intellicent workmen of Britain than 
it had when Professor Rogers wrote. The 
enthusiastic reception which our friend has 
met, from nerth to south, the significant re- 
sult of the late London elections, the accept- 
aunee of taxation of ground rents as part of 
the Hberal platform, the vigorous denuneia- 
tion of such taxation by the London Times, 
all mark wa wonderful degree of progress. 
Por while the present demand of the rejuve- 
nated liberals is only for the imposition of a 
part of the necessary taxes upon ground 
rents, there is no doubt in the minds of the 
landlords} any more than in ours, that the 
collection of purtoof the taxes in this manner 
Will prove so convenient as speedily to lead 
to the collection of all ain the sume way. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

1 know of no instance in which the ideas of 
i single man, entirely outside of public 
life, and with no organization bebind him, 
have made’ such rapid progress as have the 
doctrines of Henry Ceorge. (Applause. ) 
Kvidently, he has come to stay. (Lauchter.) 
The single tax is wsolid factor in politieal 
scicuce, Which must be taken into account; 
and it WH soon be an important factor ip 
practical politics. But the future is not within 
mny sphere this eveuing. 

THI RELIGION IN THK MOVEMIN'T. 

Now, by seme strange misapprehension, 1 
believe that some of our friends bave thought 
that dam the man who is taking relicion out 
of this great movement; that | who believe 
ina God, that who believe in religion, and 
believe that God is guiding this movement, 
have no practical religion in it,and am simply 
making this a fiseul reform. Itisan extraor- 
dinary situation of things that the men who 
believe in God should be considered to be the 
men who have no religion in the movement, 
and that the religion is confined entirely to 
our friends who do not believe in God. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Some of our friends are afraid that we are 
growing too practical and are losing our senti« 
mental side. But what kindles sentiment or 
enthusiasm, if not the sense of  praetieal 
wrongs apd the hope of practical remedies ¢ 
The heart of Heury George himself was. stir- 
red, not by a mere sentimental reflection that 
society was not in ao ideal state or by a senti- 
mental bope that we might all attain te the 
absolute freedom of Robinson (Crusoe, but by 
seeing the wretched poverty of the poor, the 
unsatisfying waste aud ostentation of the 
rich, the pinched faces of little children, 
the hunger, the barren lives, the ignor- 


ance, the squalor of masses of men and 


women. He sought a practical cure for these 
practical evils; and itis for this reason that 
1 cougratulate him upon the great advance 
which be has made among practical men to- 
ward a practical success, conpratulate 
him that he has been wise enough to coneen- 
trate his own energies, us wellas the stite’s 
taxes, and that, in reply to all ehunors for 
his attention to minor questions, be has been 
wise enough to answer: “Lam doing a vreat 
work, sothat J cannot come down.” J eon- 
gratulate him upon the sound common sense 
Which has led himto look to the pith of things, 
rather than the shell, to walk with those who 
were going his way, and to deal with facts, 
‘tather thou fancies, CApplause.) I cong rutue 
late him upon his modesty, whieh has kept 
him frourthe inflation of self eoneeit, which 
has destroyed so many prophets of new 
causes. T congratulate him upon his simple 
integrity, which has made it impossible for 
any sinister influences to lead him astray. 1 
congratulate him, perhups, more than ull, 
upon his possession of wilt which few speak- 
ers or writers, so effective as he, possess, and 
the lack of which has slain thousands of 
promising champions—-the power to SLY no- 
thing, When he has uothing to say, (Great 
applause. ) 
What He Hopes to Accomplinh, 
“Act ouet in the lividg present. Longfellow, 
Responded ta by William T. Croasdate, 


Mr, Crousdale said that even if he were 
uble to do so, he could not in the brief time 
remaining: attempt to tell all that Mr, George 
hopes to accomplish, Que thing he could SLY, 
however, With certainty, and that was tliat 
Mr, George hoped to aveomplish, through the 
votes of the people, the abolition of all other 
Laxes dud the establishment of the single tax, 
wnhd the speaker surt he would) briefly sum- 
marize the work done by the curollinent eum 
mittec. 

That committee is a voluntary body, claim- 
iny ng authority, aud devoting itself to the 
situple work of obtaining signatures to ia 
petition asking congress to do all that lies in 
its power to abolish taxes on the products of 
labor and transfer them to land values. ‘The 
committee has never expected Uiat the peti 
tion Will produce a very profound efeet on 
eanress, but its circulation hus given de- 
voted men and women opportunities te 
present our doctrines i every state and ber- 
ritory, and bas given te the committee the 
Humes apd addresses of 2,000 workers, 

THE WORK GF ORLANIZATION, 

It has recently sent ont a cireular to these 

workers, giving to euch the names of their 


| fellow workers in the same cies ind towns, 
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asking the names of single tax erganizations 
and urging the formatiou of clubs or com- 
mittees where none already exist. 

Mr. Croasdale said that on returning to the 
city to attend this reception he bad been 
gratified to find that responses to these circu- 
Jars are coming in, and that they show a 
rapid increase in the number of single tax 
organizations. 
he would vive the bare facts. 

In the state of New York clubs have re- 
ported frem New York city, Brooklyn, Flush- 
ing, New Brighton, Albany, Auburu, Pough- 
keepsie, Rochester and Buifulo. The BulTalo 
club bas adupted a uovel and effective plag 
for spreading our doctrine. It has put outa 
circular calling the attention of men out of 
work to the fact that the city discourages 
the building of factories by taxing men for 
building them, aud that it makes rents higher 
for those who dv work by taxing houses: It 
accompanies the cireular by a slip asking 
each person reeeiving a circular if be is will- 
ing to vote for the removal of the tax on 
improvements. : . 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTI 

CUT, RHODE ISLAND AND MAINE. 

In Pennsylvania the Henry George club of 
Philadelphia is circulating a state petition 
and doing much good work not under the 


auspices of the enrollinent cummittee. Clubs: 


are reported from Pittsburg and Heading, 
and the latter, though a new organization, 
has rooms open every evening. 

In New Jersey there ure clubs at Jersey 
City (which holds open-air Sunday afternoon 
meetings), at Layonne, at Orange (where 
space has been bought in a lecal paper), 
South Orange, Paterson and Newark. The 
latter has permanent headquarters always 
open. 

In Connecticut there are clubs at New 
Haven and Meriden. 

Rhode Island bus a state association fer 
legislative work, and at Pawtucket there is 
a club that maintains permanent headquuar- 
ters aud holds open-air meetings. 

Maine bas been invaded, and at Auburn 
there is a club that has permanent head- 
quarters and reading rooms, aud prepara- 
tions are Inuking for a stute conference. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS, OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
IOWA AND MISSOURI 

In Massachusetts there are clubs at Boston, 
Lynn (where they are stirring up the ussess- 
ors), Newburyport, (where a former assem- 
bly of Knights of Labour hus turned itself into 
a single taux club), at Whitman, Stoneham 
(where Dr. Lymiugton Brown is president), 


—Neponset, Worcester and Hyde Park. 


In Obio, Clevelaud has a strong and flour- 
ishing club of which T. L. Johnson is presi- 
dent, and there ure clubs at Columbus, Miam- 
isburg, Akron, Cincinnati and Youngstown. 
The latter holds open air meetings at which 
Billy Radciilfe is the apostle. 

Indiana has a strong club at Indianapolis. 

In INinois there are great clubs at Chicago, 
Jacksonville and Springtield. 

Jowa has clubs at Des Moines and Allenton. 

In Missouri St. Louis has a fine club, with 
permanent beadquarters, and there is a new 
and vigorous club at Kansas City, which was 
able to get up a good meeting for Mr. Shear- 
man recently. At Benton, a suburb of St. 
Louis, “Pa” Chase has established aw summer 
school of political economny, at which he dis- 
penses “Progress aud Poverty,” tea and 
cakes. 

IN MINNESOTA, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, SOUTH 
DAKOTA AND OTHER STATES, 

Minnesota has clubs at St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. The Jatter has a reading room and 
a@news store where single tux publications 
are in stock. 

Colorado has clubs ut Denver, Pueblo and 
Hawxburst. 

California has clubs ut Sacramento and 
San Francisco, The latter has just opened 
permanent headquarters. 

South Dakota has a club at Rapid City. 

Nebrasku bas clubs at Omaha and Wy- 
more. 

Tennessee has a club at Memphis, which 
has undertaken as its specinl work the circu- 
lation of & petition for an amendment to the 
constitution leaving the legislature free in 
fixing the objects of taxation. 

Maryland bas a club at Baltimore, aud 
many single tax men have joined the Cres- 
cent democratic society, which haus welcomed 
them with open arms. 

Clubs are reported from Augusta, Ga.; 
New Orleans, La., and Little Rock, Ark. 
Texas has a state associntion with headquar- 
ters at Houston, and at Washington, D. G., 
there is aclub which is about to open new 
and handsome reading rooms. 

WORK IN OTHER PLACES. 

Committees have been organized as fol- 
lows: At Gloversville, Elinira and Cohves 
in New York, and at Cohoes a club will be 
orguwnized as soon us Suitable quarters can be 
found; Passaic and Elizabeth, N. d,; Potts- 
town, Pay; Canon City, Col; Pervis, Cal; 
Spantre, Wi; Mason City, lay Pittsfield, 
Mass., und South Bend, Lud. 

Numerous letters have been received from 
all parts of the country promising the forma- 
tion of clubs or committees, and everywhere 
there is a feeling of mereasing enthusiasm 
and renewed vigor. 

Perhaps better than all else is the evidence 
coming in from all quarters to the effect that 
there is pvenerally « better understanding of 
our principles and u breaking down of the 
prejudice that has stood as a barrier to their 





Mr. Croasdale closed 
ing his belief that the people of America 
would yet show that England is not ahead of 
them in this great reform. 


At. the risk of appearing dry, . 








advance. by express- 


Tue Chairman—Representatives are here 
from sipgle tax clubs in Buffalo, in Chicago, 
in Baltimore, in Philadetphia, in Providence, 
and other places, and the Crescent demo- 
cratic club of Baltimore (appliuuse) is also 
represented. But, as you can see, we have 
not the time to bear from more than one of 
these representatives. The Heury George 
club of Philadelphia was organized about the 
time of the mayoralty campaign in 1886, and 
Iiuvite Mr. A. H. Stephenson, who hus been 
its secretary from the beginning, to address 
you. CApplause.) 

Mr. Stephenson—I should be very much 
pleased to address you this evening, but the 
hour is late, and we have with us those who 
can better entertain you than I. I therefore 
take pleasure iu declining, so that you may 
have ap opportunity of listening to Mr. John- 
son. (Applause.) 

The Chairman--I am very sorry we could 
not hear further from Mr. Stephenson. We 
shall, however, have wu moment for Tom L. 


Johnson after the regular speakers are 
through. 


Looking Forward. 
“Some day Love shall claim his own,” 
“Some day Rightascend his throne,” 
“Some day biddeu Truth be known.’ 
—Lewis J. Bates. 


Responded to by John De Witt Warner. 


The chairman: The last speaker on the 
programme is a gentleman who claims that 
he is nota single tax man unlimited. I al- 
ways believed him until at the last Henry 
George dinner, when he spoke of the people 
who do nothing and want so much land to do 
it with. Since that time 1 have had my 
doubts. I refer to John DeWitt Warner. 

MR. WARNER’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chairman: It bas rather puzzled me 
that I have been repeatedly tolerated at the 
state festivals of the Sincle tax men. A 
couple of weeks ago, however, one of your 
meinbers explained to me that we were really 
nothing but mummies; that swather about by 
the limitation of our time, political and social, 
we would uever get ahead uules some live 
man—and be modestly suggested Mr. Georrve 
as that man—would take us along with bim. 
That reference toa mummy, sir, threw a flood 
of historical light upon the solution of the doubt 
with which I have been visited. Far back by 
the old Nile, sir, ] saw the first great single 
tax man Joseph; how he bought in all Egypt 
for Pharach and let it out under perpetual 
leases to its cultivators ; and there rose, too, 
in my mind’s eye pictures of those great 
Egyptian banquets, at each of which, if you 
will remember, at least one mummy was 
always given a seat, and I began to realize, 
sir, the gravity and the dignity of my posi- 
tion. (Laughter.) . 

But lL regret, sir--and you are going to re- 
gret it still more—that you did not carry out 
in faithful detail the old custom you have 
ehosen to adopt, fur the Evyptians, sir—the 
ancient ones—never fooled with their mummy, 
(Laughbter.) ‘They let their solemn guest re- 
main silent, and so doiuy, sir, they averted 
the fate that you have courted. 


EVEN A MUMMY WOULD HAVE BEEN MOVED. 


But that toast—“Looking Forward”—Even 
amummy weuld have hard work to keep 
his mouth from responding to it. 

1 suppose there is not one man here to-night 
but what if the world were to end at once 
would believe that both it and he might as 
well not have been created. 1 do not think 
that there is mun here to-night—and if there 
is, he has gut into the wrong crowd—who 
does not believe that there is au good time 
coming, When every wrong shall be righted, 
every effort recompensed, every  siucrifice 
rewarded. The future is the one thing in 
which we all have confidence; it is the oae 
thing, sir, which nerves us to labor and to 
wait. What is to characterize that future ‘ 
How are we to know as we approach it! It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that future 
is to be characterized by greater freedom 
(apphiusei; by an efYort on the part of every 
individual to obtain that greater freedom, 
and by a more careful effort on the part of 
euch well to employ so much of that freedom 
ashe may have. I du not believe it will come 
from more oreanization or more government, 
or more paternal institutions whether in the 
shupe of protectionism or seeilism or any 
other form which lays the individual one side 
and substitutes for it corporative or co-oper- 
ative individuality: 

Not more government the magic 
That the waiting world shall bless, 
But «a nobler generation 
That shall need, and suffer, less. 
More true men, and not more rulers, 
Shall ward off impending fate, 
And the harmony of freemen 
Prove the only lasting state, 
(Applause. ) 
MORE FREEDOE MORE OPPORTUNITY TO BACH, 


So, gentiemen, when Lam asked whether 
T can see clearly the way all throuch to the 
end of that vreat freedom, | answer frankly, 
No, lL ecannot see far enough, There may be 
those about me who believe they can, My 
vision is too short. But J believe, sir, that as 
we pass every mile stone on the route we 
shall tind jnscribed upon it, just as we have 
found engraved upog every one we have 
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passed, “More freedom”’—more opportunity 
for each. 

And, sir, inasmuch as the one great privi- 
lece vouchsufed to us by nature, which is not 
as yet in the hands of all people as it should 
be, isthat of each to earn bis living from the 
land, so, sir, although I may differ with 
you inthe extent and in the mannerin which 
it should be epplied, I believe in the principle 
of the sinvle tux. (Applause.) 

Do you recall, Mr. Chairman, the first oc- 
casion when the best lands of this world were 
shut ont from its inbabitants’ It was when 
the flaming sword was set at the eastern 
gate of Paradise as a punishment for man's 
sin. And from that day to this the race has 
writhed under the same _ scourge. I do 
not begrudge to those who insi-t upon hold- 
ing more land thun they will use the pre- 
eedent that has been thus created for them; 
I do not envy them their self-appointed 
office us representatives of the primal curse. 
But, sir, lam certain, and they may be cer- 
tain, that the prophecies of a golden age to 
come are as sure as are the traditions of 
that old Paradise Lost, and they may be cer- 
tain, too, that when the race, now disinber- 
ited, shull once come to its own again; then, 
in God’s merey, their graceless office will 
end. 


The chairman then read the following tel- 
egrams and letters: 
Middletown, N. Y.—Single tax men of Mid- 
dletown send greetings. Success tothe cause. 
GEORGE WINTERS, 8S. 'T. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A word of good cheer 
from Syracuse friends to the Prophet of San 
Francisco. J. K. McGuike, See. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—We congratulate Mr. George 
upon success of his foreign mission, and wel- 
come gladly bis safe return. Greeting to all 
present to-night. 

BurraLo TaX REFORM Ciun. 


New Brighton, S. 1—Staten Island sends 
greeting to the modern Moses. With such a 
leader the future is ours. 

JOHN S. Couan, Prest. 

A. B. Stopparp, Sec. Richmond County 
Single Tax Club. 

Jamaica Plain, Boston.—I am very sorry I 
eaunot be with you to welcome Mr. George, 
our great orator. Present my best regards 
to all friends. Yours fraternally, 

HAMLIN GARLAND, 
President Boston single tax club. 


Mobile, Ala.—I congratulate you upon your 
successful trip and safe return. 
E. Q. Norton. 


St. Louis, Mo..—The Benton school of social 
science sends you a hearty welcome home. 

P. A. CHASE. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Cincicnati single 
tax club assembled sends greeting. 

Wa. C. WuLrr, Secretary. 

San Francisco, Calfornia —Your California 
friends send greetings and congratulations. 
Your recent tour bas accomplished wonders 
in preparing the civilized world for our doc- 
trines. The single tax cause is making rapid 
progress here. All hope to see you in San 
Francisco soon. JAMES G. MAGUIRE. 

New York.—W. T. Croasdale, Esq., KE. Me- 
Clean, Esq, aud others, committee, gentle- 
men: Accept my cordial thanks for your 
kind invitation te the dinner to be given to 
Henry George on the 29th inst. I greatly re- 
gret that absence from town upon that even- 
ing will prevent my attendance. The earn- 
est spirit and noble purpose of Henry George 
Inust commend the admiration of every one 
who udmires disinterested public service. 
These qualities, together with the singular 
earnestness and activity of his supporters, 
will command iu time, a full hearing for the 
ideas be represents. Meanwhile, I am glad 
to see that advocates of the sinule tax recog- 
nize the present duty of co-operating with the 
democratic party in its work of securing for 
the people relief from the burdens of our ins- 
iquitous tariff. Yours very truly, 

A. AUGUSTUS HEALY. 

Baltimore.—Wm. T. Croasdale and others 
committee: Gentlemen—I beg to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your invitation to me as 
president of the Crescent Democratic Society 
to attend the reception and dinner to be 
given to the Hon. Henry George on his return 
from Europe, July 2th. Finding it impossible 
to attend, and desiring that the society should 
be represented on this great occasion, I have 
requested Mr. Alfred J. Carr to attend as 
such representative. 

Hoping this will meet with your approval, 
apd thanking you for viving us the honor of 
being represented on such an occasion, I am, 
yours truly, N. MORRISON, 


The Chairman—I am about to introduce to 
you a free trader Who ran for congress, but 
who did not get there, and whose candidacy 
Wasa matter of national notoriety, That 
man is Tom LL. Johnson, of Cleveland, (Ap- 
pliuse. ) 

MR. JOHNSON'S ADDRESS, 


You have heard a good deal about the past 
and the future of the single tax; 1 will just 
detain you for a moment to consider the 
present. You know &t. Paul was converted 
in a dreain, but 30,000 people were converted 
to the single tax in ten minutes recently. 
When Johnstown was swept away there was 
nothing left but Jand to tax, (Laughter.) 
There was a great lesson to be learned there, 
It was a stuay in which a great many phases 
of the single tax could be clearly seen, All 
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over this couutry came a response of gener- 
osity such as never was wituessed before. 
Millions of dollars, enough money to pay half 
the loss, was raised by the public for the peo- 
ple of Johnstown. But raising the money 
was easy work compared to distributing it, 
getting it into the hands of the people in 
some way that approached fairness. The _ 
dead had to be buried and the starving fed, 
and the city, without a grocery store or with- 
out a market, had to be supplied from 
abroad. Money was useful in the start, and 
to-day there has been a million, probably 
over a million dollars distributed with some 
degree of fairness. 

But I say to you, in all candor, and I have 
been there ever since the flood, that I be- 
lieve the two millions of dollars still remain- 
ing to be distributed is to-day a curse to 
Johnstown. It hangs over those poor peo- 
ple with all their sorrow as the greatest sor- - 
row of all. It bas demoralized them-—so 
many thousands turned upside down—think- 
ing What their share of this enormous sum 
willbe. They forget that when you divide 
it upamong four thousand families the share 
of each family is only a few hundred dollars, 
And unless that money is quickly distributed, 
and the committee bankrupted, it is going to 
be a continuous curse, and it would ‘be better 
to fling it into the sea. 

MEN WANT NOT CHARITY, BUT JUSTICE. 

Now, that is a strange state of things, but 
it proves one important phase of the single 
tux—that is, that it is utterly impossible to 
help people by charity. (Applause.) There 
is but one way to help the men, especially 
the lower stratum, that stratum that strug- 
cles hardest fora living. That way is to do 
them simple justice. (Applause.) The crumbs 
that full from the rich man’s table can never 
help the poor. 

Johustown briugs up another parallel which 
shows how impossible it is under any system 
of a protective tariff, cny paternal form of 
vovernment—and charity is only one feature 
of that—how absolutely impossible it isto de- 
vise a protective tariff or organize a charity 
that will accomplish the end in view. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

For if every man in Johnstown were en- 
caged in the work of paying out all that 
money, planning and executing ways of put- 
ting it into the proper hands, it would not be 
pussible to do the thing. (Applause.) 

There are many lessons there to be learned. 
I have always had a sort of a hobby as a 
railroad man that the true priuciple of running 
street railroads was to runthem free. I have 
tried toconvert some of my brother street rail- 
road men at conventions to my way of 
hinking, but have never succeeded in 
making a single convert. Now, we have 
tried the practical; workings of this plan 
at Johnstown. The people had no money, 
and so we ran our street railroad free, and it 
was a wonderful success. Jt was the easiest 
road to manage that lever saw. The ticket 
oftice was wasbed out. Our railroad runs by 
steam, and it has but two stations. ut of 
all the devices, bell puuches, patent wrenches 
and everything we have ever tried, nothing 
served so weil in preventing stealing us car- 
rying the people free (applause). 


Rev. John W, Kramer, who was down on 
the list of speeches to respond to the toast 
“When the good time comes,” was delayed 
at. a funeral in Connecticut too late to catcha 
train, and did not get to the dinner. In a 
letter to Mr. George explaining this, he 
SYS: 

2182 FirTH AVENUE, / 
New York, July 29, 1880, 5 

My Dear Mr. George: It has been with 
very great interest in the cause, and with 
much friendship for you, that 1 have read 
the reports of your work in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and at the congress in Paris. Wel- 
come back tous, and thanks for your ener- 
getic labors abroad. 

My theme to-night was to be “The Realiz- 
ation of the Ideal.” A great seer must speak 
forme. “For brass 1 will bring gold, and 
for iron I will bring silver, and for wood 
brass, and for stones iron; I will also make 
thy ofticers peace, and thine exactors right- 
eousness. Violence shall no more be heard 
in thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation, and thy gates Praise.”—Isaiah, 60, 
Ivand 18 Very truly yours, 

Joun W. KRAMER, 





Truth Must Come Uppermont, 

His friends—and they are not easily counted 
—have already offered Mr, Henry George a 
warm welcome home. He has hud a busy 
time abroad, tilling as many engagements as 
the time allowed, and decluing as many 
more, He is a radical of the most radical 
sort, but it matters little what a man thinks 
if he only thinks honestly. The progress of 
the world comes from the assertion of one 
philosopher that “it is so” and of another 
thar “it isn’t so,” Mr. George takes the 
‘isn’t side in the argument, und before we 
get through we shall have a verv lively and 
snstructive controversy.—[N. Y, Herald, 

Sin Relasiven Say He Was Inaune, 
Freeland, Pa., Tribune, 

A landlord in Philadelphia began reducing 
the rents of several properties which he 
owned, and his relatives concluded that he 
was insane. An examination was made and 
their suspicions proved to be correct, und 
lust week he was taken to the asylum, When 
& landlord voluntarily reduces the rent an 
sso uinRrion of his sanity is in order every 
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“BACK TO THE LAND.” 

In spite of law of parliament the Eng- 
lish people have been enabled by the 
earlier, more enduring and stronger law 
of custom to preserve many examples of 
their ancient rights in the land. Barring 
depopulated grouse-mocrs and deer-for- 
ests, there is hardly a parish in England 
where one can not make use of imme- 
morial viehts of way through fields and 
woods, along hedge-rows or over downs. 
There is no sweeter walk in all the coun- 


try than the famous pathway, leading 


alone the hedges, from St “utford-on-AVvon 
to Ann HaShaway’s cottuge at Shottery, 
You pass through several separate fields 
that bave doubtless known many land- 
lords since Shakspere’s day, vet the path 
is common way still, And in our own 
country the identical old custom has been 
likewise preserved, for at Newport one is 
free to walk along © the C1iffs ” within the 
property bounds of extremely exclusive 
cottagers. | 

The most delightful parts of New Eng- 
land towns are their commons, There 
used to be commons enough in old bongland 
in bygone days, before the practice of 
thievish enclosure came into vogue. Com- 


mons are now a luxury, insomuch that 


when a great pleasure ground like Epping 
Forest or Hampstead Heath is preserved 
from destruction and made over by pur- 
chase to the people there is a splendid 
celebration, with music and processions 
and general rejoicing. Even in huambler 
neighborhoods, as recently in Kennington, 
the efforts put forth by the common 
people to retain forever their old play- 
ground, with its ancient greensward, 
touch the reader with a strange and sytm- 
piuthetic interest. 

At last the spoliation of the northerty 
British mountains segms to have reached 
its jimits. A movement is now under 
way so grant or retura to the people free- 
dom to walk over the Scotch moors, Ose 
must not molest any game nor injure any 
vegetation; parhiameut is merely prayed 


to enable the uumble pedestrian to stroll 


over the everlasting hills, to enjoy the 
prospe:t and breathe the air of his aative 
land. His lordship’s game keepers must 
ceruse to prevent him doing these lawless 
things. . 

The people of this country, in congress 
assembled, have set aside the Yellow- 
stone natural park for public use and en- 
joyment; and they have joined) with 
Canada across the border in relieving the 
quondam owners of the vantage points 


at Niagara of their divine right to tl-ece ail 


comers before giving them a peep at the 
falls. The more recent opening of th pub- 
lic lands upon the islands of Lake | ‘eorce 
to the use of camping parties has been 
hailed with natural delight by a general 
concensus of opinion. A principle is em- 
bodied which is everywhere recogni. od as 
just. wnd beneficial. 

The Jattent intuition of all men = that 
they have a common right to the uses of 
certain kinds of land sometimes rises to 
a flame of indignation when an act of im- 
mediate injustice is brought home to 
them. The recent outery of the country- 
folk in one of our interior counties where 
aclub of city men bought up the bed of 
w neighboring celebrated trout stream, is 
evidence that these farmers have revard- 
ed the stream in question as comnion prop- 
erty, So far as its uses wre concerned. Now 
that the stream is to be strictly cuarded 
by keepers and no person uninvited is to 
be permitted to fish, the overthrow of the 
old custom of the Jocality based on friend- 
liness and justice comes very hard to 
bear, 

The strength of the movement to re- 
cover the use of natural opportunities to 
wlimen lies just in this truth, that all 
men have within then: an instinet that 
urges them to the exjoyment of natural 
opportunities, The love of the lund in 
some one or in many of its countless man- 
ifestations is an instinct which in the 
normal human being can not be restrained, 
Itis as natural as the love of life, indeed 
it correlates with the love of life, and its 
overthrow argues mental unbalance, And 
it is more natural foriaman to love the 
fields or the woods or the sea or the moun- 
tains than for him to extend his affections 
to the aggregation known as his native 
land, The extreme localization of Ene- 
lish rural life is instinet with the strong- 
est und sweetest sentiments of a religious 
people The poets of Italy and Provence 
sang of the soil with a persistent burning 
pagan joy, And so charged was the Greek 
mind with an actual worship of nature 
that in all its glory the Greek theatre did 
not dare to imitate the natural world; but 
open to the sky and jn sight of the moun- 


'spired in ruder times the unaffected out- 


ains and the blue sea the just relation 
was always presented to the audience be- 
tween man’s tentative art and nature's 
eternal perfection, 

In our day custom and restriction have 
done much to deny us our kindliest and 
most natural pleasures, Occasionally we 
break the tramme)ls. No more inspiring 
sight can be seen) than annually in Mng- 
land, at Whitsuntide, the great outpour- 
ing of the people into the lanes and fields 
and byways. The country side is all 
alive with holiday makers, whose whole 
delight and consummate happiness is to 
revisit once again the breezy downs or 
the vreat sea or the retired woods, and 
revel and roll upon the earthin a very 
ecstasy of freedom, 

The poetry of earth is never dead, and 


every man is at least something of a 
poet. _Teannot believe that any one will 


ever be found who, having in this age 
endured the horrors of a tenement house 
and lived to see them abolished, would 
wish to see them re-established,  Hven 
now when sentiment and tenderness in 
many wrookery may almost be said) to 
have been laid forever low, Co we not 
frequently see a spark of the poetry 1 
speak of fitfally flashing in’ the gloom ? 
Give the children of the poor a charity 
excursion into the country and vou will 
hear uttered by them homely expressions 
of an awakened rapture. Returned to 
the city, they will fora whole year behold 
the beauties ot the hills and valleys, as in 
wu dream. Will any one say (hat our 
scanty parks are not appreciated by the 
poor? Tle is wrong, varks have been a 
delight to the people since the time that 
Ciesar bequeathed one across the Tiber to 
the Romans. But with good reason tne 
poor do not fancy the restriction that bids 
them “keep off the grass.” To run at 
will over the turf or throw oneself down 
under a tree is the only relaxation after 
all. If the poor could afford the luxury 
they would) plant their wretched areas 
wud alleys with tender grass, recognizing 
that grecnsward is more soothing and 
pleasant than paving stones, Why do 
many of the miserably poor keep tlower 
pots in their windows? Do they not al- 
ways in their pathetic, imeffectual way 
try to keep in touch with nature? They 
uo, indeed, crave the lovely gifts of 
eutth with a craving that is terrible to 
think upon. Inalienable right to the 
bounties and beauties of nature! The un- 
erring instinct is theirs. Simply, they 
have not yet seen the positive necessity 
of asserting that right, nor, alas, have 
they the time to dream of the enjoy- 
ment of it! 

Tbelieve that this passion for the pleus- 
urable forms of nature will be and must 
be indulged under the operation of the 
single tax, Freedom's charter is as wide 
as air! Who can picture the magnificence 
of our future pleasure walks and drives, 
following the lordly Hudson for a score 
of imiles, with unrivaled vistas up the 
river and down the bay? What parterres 
of flowers and what noble statues may 
not adorn our embankment? And as for 
our extensive pleasure grounds beyond 
the -tlarlem river, in some such wide 
ehamplain may rise a veritable People's 
palace, not like the one of Mile End, sur- 
rounded by the squalor and misery of a 
million slaves, but standing clear and 
proud, like the stately pleasure dome of 
Coleridye’s vision: 

“Twice five miles of fertile ground, 

With walls and towers were girdled round; 

And ere were gardens bright with sinuous 
ills 

Where blossom’d many an iucense-bearing 
tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the bills, 

Knafolding suuny spots of greenery.” 

The philosophy of the single tax, beau- 
tiful in its even handed justice, is tinding 
a ready welcome in the minds and aspira- 
tions of all sorts and conditions of mien, 
“Back to the Land,” the title that Bishop 
Nulty gave to his famous letter, voices an 
immutable longing in the innermeost 
hearts of the people, The instinct that. 
the earth is the souree of all that is rood 
or bad for men lies at the root and is the 
soul of primitive religion, The earth. 
spirit strenuously dominates men's minds, 
The powers of nature, terrific, destructive, 
beneficent: or serene, so impress — the 
thoughts of the unlettered of early civ- 
ilizations that they are teansmuted 
very readily into omnipotent — deities, 
Iguorant fear seems to predominate, but 
Jove and joy have their places; and poets 
and seers intensify a universal belief and 
but embellish with fable and mysticism 
the cruder images of the many. 


The essential habits of mind that in- 
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pouring of supplication or of thanksgiv- 
ing are not so greatly altered in’ these 
days of knowledge and judgment. The 
local deity. possessed of cone power for 
rood or evil, has indeed become the 
cosmie Almighty--onr thoughts have 
widened with the process of the suis, 
Yet we eannot escape being acted upon 
by our immediate environment, and 
aeted apen so strongly as atniost to sug 
gest our near relationship with the prim 
itive man, Wei stand aweestruck ina 
vreat storm, we cower before the flash of 
lightning, we imagine strange forms to 
menace us it uneantny places at night, 
On the other hand, we are often over- 
eome by the influence of the beautiful 
and the serene, Lo bave seen aw strony 
man brought to tears while contetumpleuting 
the very Joveliness of nature mirrored in 
asunrise among the Swiss mountains, 


Tf, as it seems to ime, the lumen heart 
craves knowledge of and companionship 
with the miysterious processes of natire, 
the return of great masses of men back to 
the Lind, yea, and to the. lands, from 
which ina thousand ways they have been 
separated, must be hailed by them with 
shouts. Everyman in his vinevard and 
under his own fiz-tree is not the state of 
society piefured in “Progress and Pov- 
erty as likely to follow the single tis, 
Yet even now the ability to possess. ind 
enjoy whome, which is our word for the 
vinevard and the tig tree, is the end for 
which imen are strugelinge and toiling, 
Warren Hastings used to say that all bis 
course in fndia was di ected by a consume, 


eine desire to recover his ancestral home 


in Mneland, whieh had passed out of his 
family. And what shall we say of the 
vast numbers of mien and women who, in 
one way or another, have been driven 
away from their native villages and towns 
and cities in Kurope to seek new homes in 
distant continents? Can we doubt that 
they would return to the scenes of their 
childhood with thankseiving if they could 
return tow reign of freedome and peace ? 
The enforced migration of great mriasses 
of people from their homes by reason of 
injustice and oppression is surely the most 
terrible spectacle in history. The proud- 
est glory of our ereat: measure will be 
reached when men shall cross fhe seas 
for trade and instruction and pleasure, 
and cease to cross them: for very life. In 
those days many a deserted village will 
renew its life, and bloom acain with the 
sweetness and health that Goldsmith re- 
menrbered, 


There are indeed some men, like Dr. 


“Fleet street” to any other place on 
earth. But even the cockney sometinies 
belies his words, and unfortunately both 
the doctor and Lamb are not examples 
mental soundness. ‘The very tramp of 
civilization has a clearer perception, He 
finds his solace in resting Upon the 
benches of our green parks, watching the 
sparrows and distening to the dripping 
fountairs, And Falstaff type oof the 
fallen, comes back at last to the sweet 
ness of nature and dies “babbling o* ereen 
fields.” 


In perfect truth the Marth is our mother, 
pnd the natural affection of men will al- 
wiys crave the vight, inalienably theirs, 
to receive her liberal, loving eifts, . 


% Y. COMUEN, 


The Way to Runa School House Campaign, 


Parwerspurg, W, Va., July 28,—The single 
tax men who may be possessed of the lazy no- 
tion that they cannot do anything for the 
great cause of freedom may take off their 
hats to the school houke campaigners again. 
We have been on the war path We have 
gotten them oncemore, Talk about not know- 
ing what to door how to vo about it. Pshaw! 
boy; it’s easy as grease. This is the way. 
The first thing to do is to convert, partially 
atv least, one person in the neighborhood 
you have your eye upouw, He then gets 
the consent of the trustees to the use of the 
school bouse on the night desired, stieks np 
the notice of the inceting, and fills and lights 
the larnps. Here is cae of our written notices 
which Lhave pulled off a rail fenee wlony the 
road announeing the meeting: 


NOTICE, 
There will be a incetine at 
Tallyho School House 
to discuss 
The Single Tax 
On Saturday eveulog, duly vinb, 

Come and bring your trends and ask ques- 
thous, 


And don’t the furmers Jisten! My, O! they 
sat with elbows on the desks and hands under 
chins, never oneo applauding or dissenting 
allearsand eyes. They will listen all night, 
not one going out or showlay any signs of 
weariness. Last Saturday night we held the 
banner meeting at u school house eight miles 
in the country, All the bell weathers wore 


Johnson and Charles Lamb, whe prefer. 
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there and quite a sprinkling of ladies. The 
audience did not gather till almost nine, but 
cumne witha rush and albat onee when they 
did come. ‘Two of us spoke and explained 
the elementary pomts of taxation and the 
hand question, We were so completely satis- 
fied with the effect that we did) not mind 
footing it home after the meeting and potting 
Lo town at balf-past - o'clock in the moruing. 

To those who bewail their inability to help 
on this enase of Phe Lind for the people” £ 
would mildly sugeest that maybe you Tet 
yeur fear of ridieule keep you from doing 
what itis clearly your duty to do—to vrouse 
men and set them to thinking. But let me tell 
you that onve you eateh the enthusiasin of 
this work you will never want to stop. 

W. i. Borneman. 


SINGLE TAX AND BUILDING LOANS. 


Sunday MWeethng of the Jerney City Stands 
are Clab, 


In spite of the tnoisture that dripped from 
the trees in Currie’s wouds on Sunday, July 
8s and the threatening weather, the Stand- 
urd single tax club of Jersey city held the 
seventh outdoor meeting in Salter’s Wood- 
bine grove on the Pamrapo shore of Newark 
buy. 

The speraker of the day was Charles O’Con- 
nor Hennessy, editor of the Home Seeker, 
who delivered an address upon the appliea- 
tion of the single tax to building associations. 
Mr. Hennessy bas for a long time been de- 
voted to the advancement of eo-operative 
building loan associations. 

fu his argument he sought to show that by 
the adoption of the single tax these associn- 
tiens would be inereased. tle gave a clear 
authie of the rise and progress of associa- 
tions in the United States, with Hlustrations 
of the vreatamount of good that has been 
done by them. Ino the United) States, the 
speaker suid) that there are at least five 
thousand associations, with a imembership of 
ever one inition, having an invested capital 
of $100,000,000, "Twenty-five out of  forty- 
one states have pouilding@ and loan associa- 
tions. Under the present systean these asso- 
ciations tend to create and inerease laud 
values enormously, and ino imany instances 
this increase operates agaist the homeseeker 
because he improves by his frugahty that 
which otherwise would remain unimproved. 
If the single ax were in operation the 
home site speculator would be killed atoa 
blow. He could uot wiford to hold) land 
without improving it. Thousands of acres of 
vecessible land would be put into the market. 
Then, when homes were bnilt under the pro- 
posed condition, the owners would not tind a 
tax levied upon their industry. All improve- 
iments would) be exempted from taxation. 
Mimployers would seek hibor instead of labor 
berpiny fora chance to employ itself; wages 
would rise and wealth would distribute itself 
more generally and more equally than vow, 
And with all these changes would come better 
men, better women,  hiuppier marriages, 
healthier children, brighter homes and the 
establishing of that: social equality, not yet 
realized, which is to make our common coun- 
try the grandest, richest and greatest under 
the sun. 

Neat Sunday the spenter will be Thomas B. 


Preston, of Brooklyn, who will) deliver an: 


address upon socialism aud the Single tax, 


The Stinale Tax Club House Tontine, 


New York, July 28.—The chairman of the 
Tontine club house committee, Mr. Steers, 
after along and patient endeavor to merge 
the club house tontine with the real estate 
tontine of Washington, 1. C., has tinally eon- 
cluded that it would) be wisdom te wind up 
the club house scheme; so he his instrueted 
me to retura the cash subscriptions and close 
che work, Considerable time has elapsed 
since the club house tontine was begun and it 
may be possible that many of the subscribers 
have changed them addresses; so L avail iny- 
sel€ of the privilege of Tite STANDARD col- 
uinus to reach all who contributed to the 
scheme, Jask that all who contributed cash 
to forward an addressed and stumped envel- 
ope, through which Dean return the money 
sent me, And if the subscribers desire they 
can also authorize ine to register the letters, 
Those who may wish their cash subscriptions 
otherwise disposed of can write ne to that 
effect and Eo will attend to it und have it prop- 
erly acknowledged, Was. MoCane, 


in Brooklyou. bp. 


At the regular meeting of the Maustera dis- 
trict single tax club, held) at Oriental Hall, 
H16 Bedford avenue, on Wednesday, daly 24, 
an interesting debate took plice—the ques- 
tion being on the advisability of taxing lana. 
to its full rental value. lt developed the 
fact that nearly all present who took part 
were “single tax men unlimited.” Friends of 
the cause within hailing distance of us will 
wlways findon meeting nichts our illuminated 
biunner on the outer walls at 316 Bedford 
avenue, We also have a bulletin on Grand 
street, near the ferry, which courteously in- 
forms wayfarers of our presence. The sub- 
ject for discussion at next meeting, alstinst, 
iss “Resolved, that the small property 
owner would be benefited by the operatian 
of the single tax,” This will be preceded by 
u short lecture on ‘The Solar System” by Dr, 
M, H, Can vlandgd J, McG, 




















THE PETITION. 
BINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, } 
36 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, July 50. ( 
Tha enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week 2 6 0. ee ee 60,751 
Received during week ending July 30, 659 





Total . 6 %e 6 2 8 8 eo oe ew) 6HE, ALO 
Contributions received during the past week, 
have been us follows: 


Thos. P. Craig, Aspen, Cok. . 6. $f 00 
Jobn Nicolson, San Diego, Cal. 1 00 
“A Pagan,” Jersey City 2. 2. 6. 2 00 
Ed. Hill, Philadelphia . oo. 2. 08). 54 
T. W. Wright, Cineinnati 6 wo 1.00 
“W. Wellstood, N. VW. City. ce. 1 00. 
Sundry stamps 20.06 8 poe Ral 
Jotal .o.-. Pe we $056 


Contributions previously acknowl- 
edged in THRE STANDARD «ow. T6272 00 


Total . e ° * e * e e ° a * SL;618 5 
Wm. T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 





The follo'ving are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 


J. W. Baldwin, Kansas City, Mo.—L. 


have just tinished reading ‘Progress and 
Foverty” and am a convert tu the single tux. 


Please send me !00 blanks, which I will re- 


turn in due time signed. Include me as a 
worker. 

Wm. W. Rose, Kansas City, Mo.--Hot 
weather causes smaller attendauce at our 
meetings, yeb the work is ever progressive 
and new allies manifestly increase without 
our knowledge. 

E, J. Plumstead, St. John’s, Mich.--The in- 
Glused sifiiature is a straight couvert from 


the ranks of the G.O. P. since last fali’s elec- 


‘tion. 


R. H. Thompson, Portland, Oregon.—It is 
very eusy to obtain the signatures of those 
who heard Mr. Shearman’s lecture. Whatwe 
need now to make the single tax b.ossom as 
the rose in this section of the country, is Hen- 
ry George. 

John C. Burge, Dallas, Texas.—I am satis- 
fied I can obtain a thousand sivnatures iu 
Dallas alone. 

J. N. Symons, St. Louis, Mo.—We have 
a sort of informal club that meets every 
Sunday aftcrnoun to study “Progress and 
Poverty.” [think Iam safe in saying our 
efforts have already been crowned with suc- 
cess. Weare much indebted to Messrs. J. 
Z. White and J. W. Steele for their attend- 


. ance at our last three meetings. Everyone 


seemned loth to leave the rooin after adjourn- 
ment, small groups might buve been seen 
eagerly debating different points for fully 
halt an hour, and some that were not satis- 
fied confessed that they were interested, und 
promised to come again, 

A.C. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. —While 
we have been working with unsceminy suc- 
cess, we are now beginning to see the re- 
sults. Our president, Billy Radcliffe, is now 
on the road, and he makes a single tax and 
free trade speech in every town, and also 
distributes tracts. AS soon as he returns 
from his present trip we will begin our open 
air meetings on the square. 

J. A. Craig, Paterson, N. J.—Paterson is a 
great manufacturing center, a stronghold 
of protection, but all is not calm and serene 
incamp,. Wages huve been much reduced, 
many mills are runuing with ouly fifty per 
cent of their hands, while others are closed, 
and some failures are reported. [ have just 
received a notice from a remote corner of 
the town that a number of workmen not 
known to the single tax movement have held 
a mecting and decided to furm a single tax 
_ club, 

C. W. Garretson, Bishop, Cal.—The majori- 
‘ty of our people, I think, are certain sume- 
thing is wrong when they inquire the cause 
of the inortgaged indebtedness of our farm- 
ers increasing fifty per cent in one year, 
while scarcely a single improvement has 
been made on any of the farms it the county. 
The whole sum seems to have been borrowed 
to pay last year’s deticit and debt—not from 
a failure of crops, as we have never known 
such athing here. L tind many impressive 
lessons for home market men and high pro- 
tectionists, und [ think £ have tully convineed 
and converted two republican protectionists. 
Sugar hus advanced two cents per pound, 
and the high freight added makes that neces- 
sary article a splendid subject, as is also 
barbed wire (with which we do all our fene- 
ing) with its eighty per cent duty. 


F, M, Marquis, Grass Valley, Ore.—Even 
here in this protectionist’ stronghold, where 
itisrauk heresy to speak the words “free 
trade,” the hght has beguu to break. Shear- 
mau’s address at Portland has sturted the 
discussion. 


Dr. H. H. Boulter, Chicago, IllL.—Of the 
thirty signatures inclosed over thirty per 
cent are physicians und dentists, while the 
balance are lawyers and werchants. The 
cause progresses here aud is working among 
the best classes, 

V. Leonard, Silverton, Ore.—-There is a 
growing knowledye here of the single tax 
and they do not looks at me sostrangely when 
I present the petition, Linglose you twenty- 
eight signatures of the most influential eiti- 
400s, 

G, 'T, Songer, Ehzabethton, Teun.—We will 
fOON Organize herve ind go to work in earnest, 
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I believe every laboring man in our county 
will sign the petition, As svon as We organ- 
ze We Will raise funds for the circulation of 
literature. The harvest is truly ripe and 
ready—all we Jack is laborers. May God 
bless Henry George and his noble co-workers 
in their God-given work, to free us from poll- 
tical slavery and the oppressions of monopoly 
and unjust taxation, ; 


G. I. A. Roberts, River Falls, Wis. —The in- 
clused are the signatures of twelve farmers 
who know something is wrong and want this 
question investigated. 

Jobn Petrikovsky, Louisville, Ky,—A good 
many people here are reading THE StTaAnp- 
ARD. Iu the book store where I get mine 
over flfty cupies are sold each week. If 
Henry George or Louis F. Post would come 
here and stir us up a little we would be able 
to organize e club and maintain it. 

H. M. Welcome, San Franclsco, Cal—For 
information wauted see Tot Sranparp of 
June 28, 188. Send street address and. this 
paper will be forwarded. 


Robert Leslie, S. Orange, N. J.—Although 
not more than twenty-five bere avow them- 
selves single tax men, Iam sure there are at 
least one hundred in the town, among them 
being our local editor and the assessor, who 
sees about half the cat. 


Y. L. Carter, Cleveland, O.—In addition to 
our weekly meeting we meet every ather 
Sunday, when we have one or more speakers, 
These meetings are quite well attended. We 
have a membership of 74 Jn the way of 
propaganda we are doing something most of 
the tine, and our principles are gaining 
strength. 

Edward Barker, Pawtucket, BR. J.— Our 
Gib, the Single tax associntion of Pawtucket, 
has permanent reoms and intends soon to 
have a reading room, which will be open 
every evening, We are holding epen air 
meetings—public discussion at every necting. 
We are now petitioning our city council for a 
echauce in our tax book, separating land from 
buildings, ete. 


George B, Whaley, San Diego, Cai—Our 
comunittee Is at present engaged in organizing 
a Single tax clubin this city. The prospects 
ure very favorable. We have several very 
prominent peovle interested, 

Chas. J. Bucll, president Minneapolis Single 
tax league. —We have permanent beadquar- 
ters and reading room open every evening. 
We have recently sent to every newspaper in 
the state a copy of Sbearman’s “ Farmers and 
the Single Tax,” and also a copy of the en- 
closed Single tax circular. We are doing all 
Wwe can to spread the light and shall keep on 
till the end. 


Stprted Up Again tu Albany. 

ALBANY, N.Y., July 27.—The Albany sin- 
gletax men have thrown ol! their lethargy 
and established perminent headquarters at 
68 Washington avenue, two doors above the 
most colossal fraud in America (barring the 
tarifY)—the state capitol We organized 
Tuesdav evening by clecting, on the Austra- 
Jian system, the following officers: Presi. 
dent, Alexander Gregory, first: vice-presi- 
dent, M. W. Norwalk; second vice-president, 
F. W. Croake; recording secretary, James J. 
Mahoney; corresponding secretary, Robert 
Baker; treasurer, Charles G. Zeilman. The 
club rvoms will be open every evening for 
members and their friends, while the regular 
mectings will be held Tuesday evenings, the 
first and third Tuesdays for the transacting 
of business, and alternate Tuesdays for de- 
bate. 

Itis the intenticn to muke the club rooms 
so attractive that not a day will pass with- 
out some little informal discussion being car- 
ried on between members and the heathen. 
We have already quite a large supply of 
books and papers, single tax literature of 
course predominating, but we look to those 
friends of the cause, Who are unable for any 
reason to take an active part in the work of 


‘the club, to make the rooms more and more 


wtitractive by donating books, papers, pict- 
uras, ete. 

The constitution of the Henry George club 
of Philadelphia was adopted with’ some slight 
modifications, with THE SPrANDAKIS declara- 
tion of principles as a preamble. 

An executive committee of tive, consisting 
of Messrs. Waldbillig, Stevens, Noyes, Mur- 
phy and Callughon, with the officers of the 
club ex-cflicio, cunprise the working force of 
the club, 

It is to be hoped that all who have the suc- 
cess of the cause at heart will demonstrate 
by their presence that their interest is more 
than passive. We expect to bave a trans- 
pareney Which will reach the whole length of 
the building, to be completed aud put in posi- 
tion before the next meeting. Mr. F.C, 
Stevens will paint our emblem the “cat” iu 
the center, which the inscription will read as 
follows, “Single Tux Club.” “Wages to 
Labor; Interest to Capital; Ground Rent to 
the Public Treasury,” So that he who runs 
may read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 

ROBERT BAKER, 
One Potut That tin Noe Sufliciontly Approe 
; elated. 

KALAMAZOO, Mich, July 19.—There is one 
thing in connection with the effect of single 
taxation which, it seems to me, is hardly ap- 
preciated by inost of jts advocates. Many 
men who do not question the justice and ex- 
pediency of the single tux yet fail to see how 
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it will be of any especial benelit to business 
or Workingmen beyond the slight saving of 
alittle unnecessary or unjust taxation, In 
other words, they do not see how the appro- 
priation of ground rents by the state will 
benetit people Who must in any event pay 
ground rent, either capitalized intu a pur- 
chase price or as rent actually paid to a 
lundlord. 

Now, Ll apprehend that the chief advan- 
tages of the stugle tax vu land values will be 
this—thut by crowding unused lund into mar- 
ket, espeeially all valuable unused land, and 
by making land of litule or no value pracft- 
cally free to whoever desires to use it, it will 
constantly tend to keep the price of land be- 
low its actual value; to the user thus of 
course necessurily inereasing the profits of 
industry by so much, while labor, sharing ac- 
cess to free laud, will be in a position to de- 
mand and obtain its just share of the increased 
profit, Under the present condiliun of un- 
litnited lund monopoly the price of land 
keeps coutinually above its real viatue for use, 
aud this difference betweeu the price aud 
actual value of land,which continually grows 
greater with progress and the increase of po- 
pulation, is, 1 believe, the means whereby 
land monopoly operates not only to rob iudus- 
try but to kill many industries which might 
pay the real value of land or opportunities, 
but are nut sufficiently profitable to stand !the 
price demanded, N. G. LESLin. 


Work for Mr. Porter. 

The following resolutions were adopted at 
the last meeting of the St. Louis sinvle tax 
leacue: 

WHERFAS, The statements are repeatedly 
made publicly, aud the belief is growing, that 
we are becoming a nation of landlords and 
tenants, and that the homes aud farms of the 
country are very largely under mortgace: 
aud 

WHEREAS, Exact knowledgeon this subject 
is of great importance in the study of the 
social questions of the day, therefore be it by 
the St. Louis single tax league, 

Resolved, That Mr. Robert P. Porter, super- 
intendent of the eleventh census, be respect- 
fully requested to collect the data to sbow, 
in the next census, What pereentage of the 
people in’ this country occupy their owu 
homes and farms, and what proportion are 
tenants; and of those who occupy their own 
homes and farms, what proportion have their 
property free from debt; and of the homes 
aad farins which are under mortgage, what 
percentage of the value is so mortgaged. 

tesolved, That the seeretary of this league 
be requested to send u copy of these resolu- 
tions to Mr. Porter. 


Protecting the Rich Against the Poor. 


SHATTLE, Washbington.—-L canuot but bring 
to your hotiee a fact, which in my opinion is 
fitting to be placed in the columns of THE 
STANDARD, Showing the delusion of protec- 
tion, Where only the rich are protected at the 
expense of the poorv—as in this free country 
a poor man bas not got the freedom to pur- 
sue a legitimate avocation without paying 
dear for it. Having been out peddling a few 
days ago through a town by the name of 
Orting, not Knowing it to be incorporated, 
and having canvassed such, I sueceeced in 
selling fifty cents’ worth of goods when the 
marshal turned up and took me before the 
clerk, who pleaded with the marshal to turu 
me loose on paying one dollar to the marshal 
for his trouble. If he had taken me before a 
magistrate IT would have been fined a great 
deal heavier. So [ paid one dollar for the 
marshal’s trouble. The regular license would 
bave cost three dollars a day, whether a man 
sells anything or not. Yet itis not quite as 
bad as Seattle, where they want ten dollars 
«wday for a license for peddling. It seems to 
me clear that if merchants who are doing 
business ou a large scale would be required 
to pay in proportion st would be an impossi- 
bility for such to exist. 

WILLIAM SEIDELMAN, 


Down in Loulsiania, 

VILLE PLATTE, La., July 7.—B. F. Hardesty, 
Washington, La, is kindling a flame im his 
town. Tomy thinking he is our biggest acquisi- 
tion so far. He writes me that he will soun 
organize a club with good material | Our 
friends should send him all the literature 
they can spare. He is full of ardor and has 
burned the bridges behind hin. 

Tam having a lively tight with one of the 
Unregenerate through the Capital lreda, 
Baton Rouge. A’ lonesome crank signing 
hitusel€ ‘Rusticus” (that’s me), is getting in 
some work on land values and fining the in- 
dustrious people in St. Laudez Democrat. 
The Southwest has some circulation here, and 
the same Jouesome craak is saying some- 
thing init, I devote the Lord’s day to the 
Lord’s work. I get plenty of “nibbles,” and 
once ina while Jund a big fish, Our county 
commissioners hive had a lively squabble on 
the land question, and have dug up 80,000 
veres of hidden land, D, C. Davin, 


low the Thing tn Done. 
E. ik. Wheeler interviewed by Indianapolis Jouragl, 


“After the (salt Crust) association is formed, 
each manufacturing point will be appointed 
its own district (so 4s to stop competition) the 
loss on the long haul freight will be adjusted 
(by reducing) and vho prices will go up ten 
cents on 8 barrel.” 
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Ofthe Texns Pox Reform Assovintions 


Houston, Texas, July 1—The resolution 
adopted at the meeting of the Texas federa- 
tion of lubor, held at Dallas on July 4, shows 
that the seed sown by this ussuciation during 
the past two years has taken vigorous root 
audis beginning to bring forth fruit fully 
equal to the predictions of our most sanguine 


workers. The Texus federation of labor is an - 


organization composed of representatives 
elected by local Kuights of Labor ussemblies 
and local trades unions and other local bodies 
of organized labor. The purpose ef the 
organization is to unite all bodies of working- 
men ona common platform for the purpose 
of seeuriug not only the adoption of elpht 
hours as the legal limitof a day's work, but 
also of securing such political action looking 
to the betierment of the condition of the 
laboring masses as shall be deemed most ad- 
visable. The meeting wus a large one and 
was composed of delegates representing 
labor organizations of all kinds from wll parts 
of the state. W. 5. Farmer, Master Work- 
matof District Assembly, No. 78, Knights of 
Labor, presided and was chosen president of 
the federation. The importance of the gath- 
ering was show by the fuct that several 
columns of the Dallas papers and also uf the 
Galveston News were devoted to reports of 
the proceedings. The chairman of the Texus 
tax reform association was at Dallas and ad- 
dressed the conveotion on the single tax, 
thourb be was not a delegate and took no 
part otherwise in the meeting. We were sieat- 
lv surprised, as well as gratified to fiud the 
delecates unanimously in favor of the single 
tax. The only opposition to the resolution 
embracing the George platforin came from 
these who thought it inexpedient to declare 
in favor of the single tax doctrine at the 
present time. It was contended since sv 
many Working people believe in protection 
that it was too early for the organization to 
declare in favor of raising ajl public reve- 
nucs from a single tex on land values. Sone 
of the speakers taking this stand evinced a 
greabu deal of ignorauee of economie ques- 
tions by claiming that American labor wits 
benefited by the tariff tux on things which 
laboring: men in Atmerica must constape, but 
the great majority present were not onlyvin 
favor of the siugle tax, but seemed to be of 
the opinion that the protective tarill was uw 
huinbug and notbing less than a scheme by 
which rich people compelled poor people to 
bear the expenses of goverument, in propor- 
tion tothe numberof mouths to be supplied 
with food and the number of backs to be cov- 
ered with clothes, 

Weull have reason to congratulate our- 
selves that the first great representative 
body of orgauized labor in the United States 
to endorse in every respect “Ifenry George's 
coufession of faith,’ as the Clalveston News 
puts it, should bein Texas. It is now only 
necessary for usallto go to work again as 
vigoruusly as we were working twelve 
months ago in order to secure a similar in- 
dersement of the faith by the farmers’ alli- 
ance. Our missionary, Mr. Mullins, is doiug 
most successful work in this direetion in the 
central part of the state. If all our friends 
wotdd but respond steadily with sunall 
monthly subscriptions, so that we could con- 
tinue tu sustiin Mr. Mullins and put others 
like jimi in the field, if would not be long be- 
fore we would have the farmers’ alliance as 
thorvuchly in line with us in this state, as are 
now the ICuights of Labor and the trades 
LD TOLS, 

The follawing is a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the Texas federation of labor at 
Dallas, July 4, INs0: 

Resolved, That we faver eight hours asa 
working day aud demand the passage ofa law 
so declaring, and pledge ourselves tu do all 
in our power to establish and perpetuate the 
system from and after May 1, PS00. 

Resolved, That we favor a single tax, or a 
taux upon lund values, and the repeal of all 
other taxes whatscever, because all ether 
tuxation is a fine placed upon intelligenne, 
enterprise and labor, 

Resolved, That we favor the repeal of the 
national bank law and all other class laws, 
so that all issues of money be bs the govern- 
ment only and by law declired to be of equal 
value and a full legal tender, 

Resolved, That the only equitable solution 
of the transportation question is in the gov- 
erument ownership of the railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones, 

tesalved, ‘That we favor the abolition 
of the United States senate and all state 
senates because of the corruption practiced; 
the abolition of the grand jury system, be- 
eause it isused by desiguing men to crush, 
ostracise and persecute, in Some instances, 
those Who oppose existing systems, aud the 
supremacy of either the democratic or re- 
publican factions, und to the end that our 
votes may be counted when cust and all cor- 
ruption aud the damuable bovudle system be 
obliterated, 

We favor the Australian system of bholdiug 
elections, also the election of all officers by 
the direct vote of the people. 

We favor a low that will seeuare a lien on 
the products of labor, 

The spread the light fund report shows re- 
ceipts since last report, S189.64, disburse- 
Ments, SITL26; cash on baud S183, 

HW. . Ring, Chairman, 
hk. BP, ALsnuny, Treasurer, 
J.B. Cocunan, Becretary, 


Executive committes Texas Tux Reform as- 


soci tion, . 
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TOG MANY DOCTORS. 
The Remedy for Overcrowdlug in che Medi- 
eal Pratesstous 


Boyd Cormick, MoD, in the Journal of the American 
Mtedteal Assucietfon, 


That the medical profession is overcrowded, 
isa fact of the vravest import, recognized by 
physicians everywhere The lumented Dr. 
Garnett, in his address as president of the 
American medical association, devoted his 
entire paper to an carnest und able discussion 
of this evil, and to sugzestions for its abate- 
ment. State associations, district and county 
socicties, current medical periodicals aud in- 
dividual physicians, both here and abroad, 
are munifesting the liveliest concern in the 
solution of the problem, which is every where 
increasing in importance, 

Weknow that in the United States there 
are more doctors to the 10,000 of general 
population that in any other country in the 
world; and yet ib may reasonably be doubted 
if the average income received by American 
physicians is less than that enjoyed by medi- 
-ealbmen abroad. On the contrary, it seems 
to bea wellascertained fact that the average, 
both of medical fees and of the incomes of 

medical practitioners in this country, exceeds 
that prevailing in any other country on the 


globe. And the cnuse of this is not fir to 
seek. The averave prosperity of the whole 


people of this country exceeds that of any 
other people in the worla; and doctors, like 
ali other citizens who labor for a livelibood, 
receive their proportionate share ef the pros- 
perity or poverty of the particular country 


in which they live. In Great Britain 
there are fewer doctors to the 10,9000 of 
total population than with ous, and 
on the continent of  KEurope oa still 
smaller ratio, yeb this faet does not 
five the average medival — practitioner 


abroad any advantage im point of profes- 
sioual income, over his Americun brother. 
For, though his paticats be more numerous, 
yet the poverty of the masses of the peuple, 
amone whom he practices his) profession, 
compels him to aceept lower fees and a 
sinaller total income, 

[tis manifest, therefore, that where pros- 

»perity prevails amone the people a larger 
“proportionate number of physicians vay en- 
joy comfortable incomes than where the 
people ure steeped tn poverty. Were all the 
citizens of the United States sufficiently pros- 
perous to be able to puy reasonable fees for 
medical services, Whe could then say that we 
have too many doctors? But if our citizens, 
on the contrary, were as largely sunken in 
the depths of poverty as are the masses of 
the peuple ou (he continent of Europe, who 
could then deny that the American medical 
profession would be overcrowded, even 
though half its number were blotted cut of 
existence within twenty-four hours? For the 
sake of arguincnt imagine nine-tenths of the 
cttizens of this country to be in the posses- 
sion of incomes sufficiently ample to purchase 
the satisfaction of all the material desires in- 
cident to moderna civilization, and he would 
be a bold man who should then declare the 
medical profession to be overcrowded, even 
were the existing ratio of physicians to gen- 
eral population in the United States doubled, 
trebled, or indeed quadrupled, 

The criterion, then, by which we may de. 
termine when the profession is overcrowded, 
isnot alone the ratio of physiviaus to teutal 
population, but this ratio taken in connection 
with the degree of poverty or of prosperity 
prevailing ainong the masses. Bearing this 
conclusion in mind, we are now in position to 
consider the remedies which have been of- 
fered for the abatement of the universally 
recopnized evil, whieh ts now everywhere 
under discussion, 

If stringent Jaws, regulating the course of 

study and the qualifications for practice, 
eould solve the problem of an overcrowded 
profession, thea Germany would bave set- 
tled the matter long ago. Germany is prob- 
ably excelled by po other government in the 
werld in the stringency of its laws recula- 
ting admission to the ranks of the medical 
profession, Not only is the preliminary course 
of study long and arduous, not only must 
each aspirant have passed throuch every suc- 
cessive grade of prescribed preparatory in- 
struction, not only must he have secured the 
endorsement of some noble university, justly 
famed for the high standard of learning 
which its degrees imply; not alone must the 
aspiving youth devote many years of time 
and many hundreds of thalers to a comple: 
tion of the course marked out for hitn by the 
authority of the state; but in addition to all 
this, even though the possessor of a univer- 
sity depres, he must finally pass a rigid and 
awe-inspiring Staats-examen before a govern- 
ment licensine bourd; and then, if successful 
in this latest. ordeal, he is permitted to prae- 
tice medicine within the contines of the Ger- 
man empire. 

As a consequence of all these strincent re- 
quirements, the medical profession of Ger- 
many Jeads the vanguard in the world-wide 
mareh of progress in the medical seienees. 
Such results certainly justify the high stand- 
ard of qualification requisite for entrance 
into the inedical profession of Germany, But, 
alas! even in that favored land, whose laws 
reyulating the practice of medicine are ex- 
ceeded in stringency by those of probably no 
other sovernment under the sun, we are can- 
fronted with the sume problem of an over- 
crowded medical profession, which is harrass- 
ing the minds of medical men throughout the 
contines of our civilization, For, us with us 


THE 


so also in Germany, the same widespread in- 
clination prevails among the working classes 


to become doctors and lawyers. And, in spite 


of the highest degree of restrictive legisla- 
tion whieh may be deemed possible or even 
desirable, the ranks of the learned profes. 
sions are itt Germany even more overcrowded 
than with us, if we may take asa eriterion 
the relative fees and theaverage professional 
incomes prevailing in the two countries re- 
spectively. 

The explanation of this is simple and the 
cattse is not difficult to flud. As in the United 
States, so also in’ Giermany, men seek to 
gratify theirs desires with the least exertion. 


It requires far more exertion in) CGer- 
many to obtain a liceuse to praetice 
medicine than is requisite in the United 


Stites, but it is also far more difficult there 
than with us to earn a living in every other 
avocation, And the proposition belds good 
for Germany, as it does also throughout the 
etvilized world, that as it becomes increas- 
ine ly difficult forthe average mun of average 
intelligence to curn a satisfactory livelihood 
mall other avoeations, he will lightly turn 
to the thought of “doctoring,” with a view to 
bettering his condition. And it must in the 
future continue to be as invariably true as it 


now is, that so long as “the working classes” 


find it relatively more irksome and laborious 
to secure the gratification of their desires in 
other avocations than in the practice of medi- 
cine, so long will they persist in) overerowdad- 
ing the medical profession. Laws requiring 
of students the expenditure of more time und 
theoutlay of vreater effort than are now nec- 
essary Lo the aecquiremenut of a license to 
practice medicine, should undoubtedly be en- 
acted in our country also; beeause more 
stringveut laws in this direction are manifestly 
needed ia order to elevate the existing staud- 
ards of qualification for medical practice. 
But, if T correctly apprehend the drift of the 
aryument pat forth in the address of Pres- 
ident Garnett, such laws, if only stringent 
encouch, are also expected to solve the prob- 
Jem under discussion, and to check the reeor- 
nized tendency of the working classes to be- 
come doctors, by requiring of them so creat 
exertion in the attainment of their object as 
to make them rather content with some other 
pursuit, less remunerative, may be, but alsy 
far less burdensome to follow, 

Restrictive legislation will not solve this 
problem. Its solution lies not in” restric- 
tion, but in Freedom-—freesom on the part of 
the working classes (ueluding deetors) to 
produce wealth and secure the satisfactions 
of their desires by equal privilege of access to 
the bounties of nature. Tet us beware of iud- 
vocating restrictive levislation of such char- 
acter as may be caleul:ted to invite public 
hostility to the medical profession. Let us 
avoid the suspicion of seeking to build up a 
cluse trades uuion, a medical cuild, a profes- 
sional trust, a close corporation—seeking 
our ownadvantage (it is suspected) at the ex- 
pense of the public at large. Laws operat- 
ing in this direction do not, and cannot, afford 
a solution of the problem, but rather retard 
its sulution. ‘Phe remedy which we are seck- 
ino does not consist in inaking it more diffi- 
cult for “the working classes” to become 
doctors, but in making it less difficult to earn 
an honest living in all other avoeutions, 

Whenever our existing taxing laws, which 
now levy a fine on every product of labor, 
wnd which by fining, also restrict every form 
of wealth production—thereby promoting the 
poverty of “the working classes” (including 
doctors)—shall be so amended as to take by 
taxation for public purposes those values, 
and these values only, which pertain to land, 
irrespective cf improvements; and which, 
being produced by the whele eommunity, 
should rightfully beloug to the people at 
large; then willevery form of wealth pro- 
duction be unfettered, and every citizen be 
at liberty to earn a diving by applying his 
labor, on equalternis with every other citizen, 
to nature’s inexhaustible store house of raw 
materials. And since the power of labor, in 
trausmuting raw materials into wealth, has, 
in our own generation, been multiplied a 
thousand fold) by the aid of steam engines 
and labor saving machinery; and because na- 
ture is lavish of her bounty, and all forms of 
raw material are practicaily inexhaustible, it 
follows that, if all men secure equal privilece 
of access to nature’s inexhaustible stores, the 
production of wealth in allits forms will) be 
practically limited only by the complete sat- 
isfaction of every material desire of the hu- 
man heart, and the wildest dreams of avarice 
be more than realized, to the practical bene- 
fibof the human family without exception 
Under such a system of taxing laws onvol- 
untary poverty will of necessity be wbalished 
and every man will be free aud untrammefed 
in earning a livelihood in whatever avacution 
promises to seeure the satisfaction of his de- 
sires With the least possible exertion, 

And when this practical and far-reaching 
reform shall have been accomplished, by vir- 
tue of a simple change jin our existing taxing 
laws, as bhave faith ta believe it shortly will 
be, men will not be tempted to overcrowa the 
medieal profession, ab the cos. of irksome 
preparatory labor, uuless they are constramed 
todo so by higher and nobler inetives tan 
simply to graufy their dusires with the least 
exertiong And the enhanced general stand- 
ardof comfort, aad jnerensed ease of carning: 
nhivelihood then prevailing among the peu- 
pleat darge, when the existing barriers to 
profitable employment in ether avovations 
shill have all beon swept away, will react 


favorably upot the medical profession also; 







STANDARD. 


not only by removing the present incentives 
Lo study medicine on the part oof these who 
are better fitted by nature for other pursuits, 
but by enabling many bundreds of thousands 
of honest men to pay adequate fees to their 
fuinily physicians for services rendered, in- 
stead ol, as now, seeking medical charity 
for very poverty’s snke at some free dispens- 
wry, 

Then will our problem be finally solved. 
Guba new one of opposite tenor will spring 
up, i Solution of which will be called for, not 
by the medical profession but by the public at 
large. ‘The problem will then read, not ‘how 
shall we prevent unlearned men from gravi- 
tating toward the learned professions?’ but 
rather “how shall the pecuniary reward be 
made sufliciently great, to induce men of tal- 
ent to devote the years of time and labor 
needed to qualify them to enter upon the la- 
borious and responsible professions of law 
wand medicine?” 


What Stands in the Way of che Success of 
Bight-lour Movenent. 
Chivage Hernid. 

The workingman may get cight hours with 
eight hours’ puy, or he may get cight hours 
with ten hours’ pay; or more—uo matter. 
The situation, however greatly eased, will 
resolve itself to the present or a worse con- 
dition, The protective tariff, which ob- 
struets, delies aud prevents industry, will be 
as potent, as remorseless, as costly as it is 
now. Labor, decoyed hither by false ex- 
pectations, will empty forever on our labor 
market. Smueeling will prosper. The rob- 
bers will go abroud to spend their gains. 
The laborers then as now will struggle for 
survival amid lockouts and strikes. Charity 
will be demanded from the poor, for the 
tar baron will give less and less as he fore- 
sees that human sulfering is inevitable ‘The 
tendeney of wares will be down, down, and 
down. Bieht as they umy, arcue as they 
may, succeed as they may, the unions can 
guia for lubor nought thatis substantial un- 
less they smite the protective tariff. levery 
cental itis wieked and inequitable.  Intelli- 
genee his condemned jit. Only greed and 
ignorance condone it. The tree of liberty 
wis wirtered with the blood of tyrants, but 
the oak of protection sucks the blood of the 
people. Aristecracy may be its foliage and 
fragrance, power ny be its fiber; but peus- 
antry and slavery must furnish its deepest 
root. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contaias the names aud 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cnuse in their respective localities, with whoin 
those wishing to join in the Mevement may 


curmmunicate: 


Akron O—das BR Angier, 109 Allyn street. 

Albany, N Y—Kobert Biker, 178 Madison avenue; J OC 
oshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Clevelana and Thurman ‘elub, 25 
Myrtle avenue, ; 

Albarabra, Mon Ter~Mrs dosepline Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—C EL Ishler. pres; Db 1 Munro, recording 
secretary singde tax clab, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book, 

Anmneostia, Pb C~Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tes 
compaay, Harrison wid Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico. N dl—Lewis ‘P Granstam, 

Ashiabula, Ohio—A 2 Strong, 

Athens, Pa--Arthur i Preree, 

Athinta, Ga—Joln CG Reed, lawyer, 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H G@ Casey, secretary Slogle tax elub. 

Auburo, N Y¥—Daniel Peneoek, president: HOW Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax chab, College nal 

Augusta, Ga-l. A Schmidt, $29 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y~Ffomer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltrmore, Md—Johin W Jones, 125 N Bond street; John 
Salmon, dian Butaw street: Dr Wm N Hill, 1438 E 
Baltimore street. 

Rath-on-the- Hudson, N Y¥—Matthew © Kirseh, 

Rayside, Long ishund, N Y-Antonio AL Molina, 

Braceville, tl--Willam Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club, 

Bradford, @i—d C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Bristol, bDak—W It Brokaw, 

grit been tas N YEW Wundon, 83 Maiden lane. 

Boston, sMiass—Kdwin M White, 2s Main street, Charles. 
ton, J K Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamiin 
Garkind, chairman Siagle tax league, Jamiaien Pheins 
Jotun Lives, 1) Leornrd st., Harrison square, 

Brooklyn, No Y—George BE West, M D,49 Clermont ave- 
nie, president Stugle tax club, 

BulYalo, NS YH B Buddenburs., pres Tax reform club 
set Clinton st; C CO Whittemore, see, 883 Washtugzion 
street; reception committee, 8&8 Co Rovers, 96 Ver. 
moenb street: Robert White, 600 Main street: tT M- 
trowe, MOD, 77 Elk street, 

aro toate Mt towa—James hove, bookseller, or Riehard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgepart, Mass—Wan A Ford, 166 Norfolk streot, 
secretary single tix organization, 

Cuntsteo, N Y—H W Johusen. PO box 265, 

Cauen City, Col—Prack P Bhike, MD. 

ube O~—5S J Unrmount, Mb, president single tax 
elub, 

Cape May City—Wm Parter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, bak—Jiunes Brown, 

Charles City, lowi—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo- 
site Uuion house. 

Chicago, U—Frank Pearson, 45 La Balle street; T. W, 
Wittier, secretary Single tax chub, 426 Milwaukee 
aver Warren Worth Bailey, pres S Telub, 195 5th av, 

Cinainnatt, Q—br David De Beck, 189 Wes. Ninth 
strect; Joces’s news and stationery store, %2 Vine 
street; headquarters Single tax éelub, Orila building, 
s@cor Pourth and Syveamore, 

Clanton, Ala--U AL dlastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, 0-0 W Whitmarsh, 4 Buchd avenues Beauk 
1. Carter, i892 Chestout street, 

Clinton, lnd—L O Hishop, editor -trgua, 

Coliovs NY—J8 Crane 

Colton, Cal—Chartes fo Sinith, proprietor Commercial 


Hotel 
Columbus, 'O--hd ward High 


ifyneman, 481-2 Bouth 
street, 

Hack Dinmond, Cal--Jdel? A Balloy. 

Cramer HAY, Camden county, NX d—Chas Pf Jobnston, 

Danbucy, Conn~Sam A Alain, of Smith street, 

Dayton, O-W W Kile, 33 16 Fifth street: JG Galloway, 
263 Buuiuel street, 

Denver, Col--Audrew W. Elder, 

Des Muines, lawaed. d Wasson, president Bingla ties 
elub; John W King, secretary, 

Detrayt, Mich KO Fliehart, 45 Waterlog street; JF 
Duncsu, 229—Third street, sccrutary Vax reform as 
sociation: 4 @ Howe, 654 14th ay. 

Diamond Syvrings, Eldorade county, CaleJ Vo Langton. 

Dignion, Miss A Criss. 

Dunkirk, Ww OY¥— Franch Lake, 

ust Cambrijpe, Massed fF Harrington, 8t John’s Lu, 
erary Engtitute, 

Bast Orange, NS d—Baw © Alphonse, 23 Mein gt, 

Kast Northport, Longe island, N ¥--3 K Rudyard 

Kast Kindge, N H--haward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J~—Benjamin Urner. 

BKlmira. N V¥—Wilhain Bevvonin, 712 Bast Market street 

Knglevood, LW oH Bleers, 

Biya asthe, fnd--Charies G@ Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
atreet 

Fitehvare, Mass—ik U Terry, 

Factongton. fows- FF OW. hock well, 

Fuxcrott, MeneK babhy, 

Gardner, LUT BS Cunming. 


251-2 Marietta 


Glen Cove, Long tslanda, 8 Y--Herbert Laremer 
Ele ava Mune & H Sawver. ; Laromer, 


Glens Falla, N Y~dcbn H Quinian, 


Reading dg a—Chas S Priger. is Penn street; 
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Gloversville, N Y-Win C Wool, MD. 
Grind View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥—Henry L Hinton, 
Harrison, Text Jo MeCellum, 

Hartington, Neb-—Jolin H Felver, 

Haverhill, Mass—aArthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
sinile tax aussoceiition. 

Horneidsville, N Y¥—-Qeorgo H Vau Winkle, 

Holton, Kan—Jd J Avery, 

Hot Springs, Ark--W Albert Chapnian, 

Hoosick Falls, N Y--FS Hammon. 

Houston. Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney, 

tlutchinsan, Kas--J ua Maleoim, MD, 

lon, N Y—George Smith, PO box 50% 

Indianapolis, tnd—f Po Custer, president Singte tax 
teague, WOU Tel Co; Chas Krause, bookkeeper, Von 
nemut’s bard ware store, E Washington street, 

Ithien, N Y¥—-CC Platt, drugeist, 73 Mast State street. 

Janvier, N J—-8 B Walsh. 

Jersey City, N J—Josepn Dana Millcs, secretary Stittid- 
ard Sfogie tax efuib, 36 bee avenue, 

Kiunsis Clty, Mo—Chas fb Reld, at) Highhind avenue, 

Kenosha, Wis-W D a Mn 

Kelthsburgh, T-M Me Donald. 

Kingston, ¥—rheodore M Romeyn, 

Lansingburgh, N Y—Jaines MeMano, 21 Efigniueenth st, 

Lonsdale, Ri-Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me—F D Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—Jdames lnrewio 

Littl: Rock, Ark--Sol 'T Clark, : 

London, England Willkim Saunders, 177 Palace Chim. 
bers, Wy estminster, : 

Los Angeles, Cal—W EH Doage, 30 North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South HM; or A Vinette, PO Btuition BF 

Lowell, Mass—-Henry Robertson, 5 Metcalf bloek, Nld- 
der street, 

Lyle, Minn--C ff Wenham. 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Willlamsor, cor Fifch and Church 
streets, 

Lyon, Mass—Theodore P Porkins, 
street 

Madison, Dak— EK TL Hvenson, 

Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WR Halk” 

Manstield, O—W Jd Higgins, miuniger Western union 
telegraph office. 

Mariboro, Mass—Geo A Io Keynolds, 

Marlborough, N ¥Y—C FL Baildon, 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwell], ctuurpuin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marysville, Mont—S8 F Kalston, 8r, president Montana 
singte tix assochatton, 

Massilton, O—Vietor Burnett, 78 Kast South street. 

Mituritius, Indian Ocean—Robert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tenn—K @ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, 59 Madison street; Bolton Smith, 2% Alabama 
street. 

Middletown, Conn—Jobn @ Hopktos, P O box 58 

Middlutown, N Y¥—Chas Ho Mulier, 1 O box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter McGill, 7 Fourth street, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—-C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 4U2W Franklin avenue; EB, L. BKydor, secre- 
tars, 

Motile, Ala Q Norton, 03 South Royal street, 

Mt Mleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—J BW Luttheg, 

Murrayville, 1—William Camtn, president Democratic 
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club, 

Nashville, Tenn--P Pf Carroll, 285 N High street, secre 
tary American land len ue, 

Neponset, Mags—Q A Lothrup, member Heury George 
tae 43 Walnut street, 

Newark, N J—KReov Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Orlontal 
street. 

New Heigtiton, Pa~Johin Settz, | North brondway, 

Newburg, N Y¥--DJ Mckay, secretary Singlo tax club, 
238 Broadway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Wim R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimac assembly, Herald ottlee, 

New Haven, Conn—Willard DB Warren, room 1, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, lo Day street. 

wew Orleans, Li—JounS Witters, Maritime associa. 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L&Schracer, secretary Single tax 
league, 27 Southgate street; Will C Janes, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminscer, Brit Col-Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association. 

Norfolk, Va--Kdward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, }, VU. driaawer 4, 

North Adams, Mass—Willird MO Browne, 13) Marshal 
street; BS Myers, PO box ba 

North Sprirgtietd, Mo—i BE Alexander, 1826 North 
Buonville street, 

Norwalk, Conn—James H Babcock, lock box 42, 

Oberlin, O-EKdw B Haskell. 

Olean, N ¥—George Ball, pres Single tax assoctation 
Timothy Horan, see, 85 Riatlroad street. 

Olvimypia, Wash Ter— Alexander Marduhiar, Adam street 

Omaha .Neb—John FE Emblen. 822 Virginia wvernue; Percy 
Pepoon, pres singlo tax club, 1612 8 Sth street; CF 
Heckett, sec, a wear Wth and Bloudo strects, 

Ordway, Dak—h H Garland, member Tax reform asuo- 
elation. 

Oswepo, N ¥—Alex Sidlten, 160 West First street. 

Owego, N YMA Murray, 1S Mainst, 

Passaic. N J—J J Barnard, [sss ashiogton place. 
Paterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chairman Massaim county 
Single tax ClevelandZeampaign comnyirier, 89 Nore 

Maun street. ; 

Parkersburg, W Va-W L Boreman, member of Singla 
tax league, 

Pawtucket, R I—Edward Barker, 23 Gooding strect. 

Peorta, bl--d W Avery. ; 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wim J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or AJ H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club, 

Piermont, N Y--Charles K Hood, PO box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pa]Muack F Roberts. 1727 Carey alley, 

Portiund, Ore—S B Rigen, 48 Stark street. oH Thomp.- 


son, 

Poughkeepsie, N Y—William C Albro, . 

Providence--R I—Robert Grieve, 42> Button street; 
Dr Win Barker, pres, Rhode tsiiod slugla tix asso 
Cav on, 

Puhtkl, N Y—C V Harbottle. 

Ravenswood, Til-W Ho Van Ornun, 

Charlies 
Corichilh, aN tth street. 

Reynolds batdge, Conm--John Carrear, box 20. 

Rielamond, fod--AP Hitehie, 91a Bouth A streets Jd. BE, 
Lt, 86 Seuth Phir streed. 

Ridgeway, N Y~D C sullivan, 

fuiver Falls, Wis—Goorge H Rates, 

Rochester, N ¥—Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street, 

Roselle, N J—Read Gordon, 

Rutland, Vt—Tt H Brown, lt Cherry street 

San Diego, Cal--A. Harvey, BY loth street, 

San Francisco, Cai—Jd udge James G dagulrea, Buperto 
court. 

San Luls Ouispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Mitne. 

Beattie, Wash Ter—Alexander Wag 

Seneca Falls, N Y—Win H Adkinson, P O nox 46. 

Sharon, Conn—A Jd Bostwiek, librarian Singie tax club, 

Bhonandoah, Pa—Morris Mitrol, president Singlo tax 
elub; Thos Potts, secretary, 

8 othboro, Mass—8 MH Howes, 

& th Garton, N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Busi, Orange county, N Y—C_L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sucehan, sec 
retary. 

Spuit Lake, lowa—J W Bchrimpf, secretary Tariff re 
form club, 

Springfield, HL—Jaines H McCrea, secretary Bangamon 
single tax elub, 623 Blick avenue, 

Springteld, Mo—H AW Juneman, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Louis, Mom Ho Molfniig, president Sigle tax 
league; Benj. B. Blouin, secretary, room 3, O19 Olive 
street. 

Btockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Bloueham, Miass--Dr W Symington Brown, 

Streator dl,—Georve @ Guenther, 

Syracuse, N ¥—Charles 8 Hopkins, 9 Seymour strees; 
HOR Perry, 49 South Clinton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James It dleGuire, secretary slugle 
tux club, 99 Greene street. 

Reabeck, Wash Teroeb gf dorcow, 

‘Toledo, O=Jd 1 Travers, secretary bingle tix club, Nol, 
112 Suipiagt street, 2 : 

Tacoma, Wash Peri C Clarke, 1k it ot, 

Trenton, N J—tl Kh Mathews, 9 Howell stredte 

Troy, N ¥—I iB Martis, 

Tuckahoe, N Y~Albert O Young, 

Umouvyille, Conn--Johno scAullffe, 

Utica, N ¥--Thomas Sweonuoy, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel AL Buckley, grocer, southwest corner First and 
Catharing, 

Victoria, Be-—-W EL Sinton, Baad NR R Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Santuel W Williams, rooms 2 and 
Overa block. 

Waco, Tex—Frank Grady, lawyer, 163 south 4th street, 

Wakelleld, Ho l--David Harrower, ¢ 

Washington, b C-Dr. Willlam Geddes, 1719G street, % 
W, secretary single lax lemug, 

Weatherford, Tex--Vb litiam OP Buell. 

West New Brishton, Staten liland, NS Y~a 2B Stoddard, 

Wheelie, W Viaw dota db Prag, 20 balf street, 

Whitestone, Long island, N ¥—George Marnwoll ; 

Whitinan, Mgss-—-C bP Holts, cigar store; Thos Douglass, . 
president Single tax league, 

Woodstock, lA W Cumits. 

Worcesjer, Mass,~Io K Page, Lake View, 

Yonkers, \ ¥--Joseph Sutheriaud, 

Youngstoyn, O-Mlly Hadcliffe, Radcliffe housay 

Zanenville. Ghioe-W EP Laughwad. 27 Yan Durga trea? 
OA Potwin, prey. alugle tax club. a 
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It was good judgement on the part of 
the Central labor union to accept the 
mayor's invitation to the conference on 


proposed to hold in the city of New York. 
It is quite true, as some of the members 
protested that such an enterprise is of no 
benefit to laborers as a class. It tends to 
enhance the cost of living for the time, 
and its tendency to increase wages is 
neutralized by the flow of labor from 
other points, But one of the most. im- 
portant lessons for labor organizations to 
learn is the injurious effect on public 
opinion of holding aloof from matters of 
common concern, The disposition to seg- 
regate organized laborers from other la- 
borers and to create within the body of 
citizens a distinct body which refuses to 
participate in and advise respecting ques- 


gee tions of general interest, has all along 
2? 


been encouraged by the socialists to the 
detriment of the laboring interest. The 
i appointment by the Central labor union 
| oe of a committee to attend the conference 
a to which the organization was invited by 
the mayor, is an indication of the im- 
proved temper of that body which has 
resulted from its escape from the domina- 
tion of the socialists. 








The constitutional convention of North 
Dakota was surprised last week by the 
presentation of a complete constitution. 
Since its organization it had been flooded 
with disjointed propositions, good, bad 
and indilferent, and its organic law prom- 
ised to be a piece of crazy patch work; 
but while this was going on, some one 
had the good sense to prepare a perfect 
constitution outline, and the skill to fill 
in the outline so well as to make almost 
an ideal constitution. No matter to what 
extent this draft may be altered, it prom- 
ises to save the new state from an absurd 
constitution. 

Judging from the abstract that comes 
to us the less this draft is altered the 
better will it be for the people. It is a 
careful compilation and revision of the 
constitutions of the several states and of 
the federal government, in general feat- 
ures, and in particulars it requires equal- 
ity of taxation as between residents and 
non-residents, gives the legislature con- 
trol over railroads, prohibits the lending 
of state credit to private corporations, 
prohibits the passage of special laws, 
directs the enactment of liberal home- 
stead laws, and makes the reading of the 
declaration of independence with facility 
aw qualification of suffrage. Two of its 
specific provisions, that prohibiting 
woman suffrage and the other forbidding 
minority representation, might better 
have been omitted, Irrespective of the 
merits of minority representation it is a 
question which should be left open for 
legislative experiment, and while the 
right of suffrage ought to he constitu- 
tionally secured, any denial of the right 
in a constitution is an obstacle which can- 
not be justly opposed to those who favor 
the right, 

But the most important and significant 
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the subject of the World's fair which it is‘ 
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clauses in this proposed constitution are 
those which require coal lands to be leased 
instead of being sold, and leave the legis- 
lature free to tax or exempt anv class of 
preperty provided it taxes ata uniform 
rate. The former clause wil ultimately 
give to the state the royalty on coal which 
but for this provision would go into the 
pockets of individuals who do nothing to 
earn it, and the latter wisely allows the 
legislature from time to time to select the 
kind of property which shall be subject 
to taxation, while requiring the rate of 
tax to be uniform. We trust that the 
direct tax men of North Dakota will see 
to it that these two clauses are not 
changed. | 





The latest important recruit to the 
ranks of unconscious single tax papers is 
the Minneapolis Tribune, which doubts 
whether it would be for the best interests 
of the city to tax wheat in store, and ap- 
proves the following principle of taxation: 
“Never tax anything that would be of 
value to vour state (or city) that could 
and would run away, or that could and 
would come to you.” We should like to 
know, after that, what the Minneapolis 
Tribune would tax except land values, 
Houses might not run away, but they 
would not come so readily, if taxed. But 
land neither runs away nor keeps away 
on account of taxation, There is just so 
much of it in every community, and it 
can neither be increased nor diminished 
physically; but cconomically, Jand can be 
increased or diminished by taxation. To 
tax land values lightly is to encourage 
the cornering of land, and so in effect to 
mike it run away. To tax land values 
heavily is to discourage the cornering of 
land, and so in effect to prevent its run 
ning away. The effect on anything that 
labor can reproduce is the opposite. To 
tax it keeps it away. Hence it is that 
we propose to tax lund values. This is 
the basis of the single tax as an economic 
reform, 


The Press has found a new argument 
for protection. A Zulu chief is said to 
have preferred a big American ax to a 
string of beads, a lot of brass ornaments, 
a bracelet, a little ax, either American or 
English, and a big English ax. The con- 
sideration for the American ax, was the 
sustenance of twenty or thirty people for 
a considerable time. This is supposed to 
prove the advantage of protection to 
American industry; but it rather proves 
the necessity to the Zulus of less protec- 
tion in Zulu land. 


Our friends in North Dakota will be 
glad to learn that so influential a paper 
as the Boston Globe heartily approves 
their proposition that the new state shall 
derive revenue from its school lands by 
leasing instead of selling them. How 
well the Globe sees the principle of the 
single tax may be inferred from this quo- 
tation: “If this idea were adopted, Da- 
kota would soon find herself in possession 
of an enormous annual income without 
resorting to taxation. If the develop- 
ment of the territory should continue to 
be as rapid as it has been of late years, 
the income from the leased land would 
not only be sufficient to support a costly 
system of schools, but would be sufficient 
for all the state and county expenses and 
those of the towns and cities. We should 
then have the spectacle of a state without 
any taxes, There can be no doubt that a 
perfect torrent of capital would flow to 
such a state, and that the material devel- 
opment of Dakota would be more rapid 
than anything the country has ever seen, 
It would be a bad place for land specula- 
tors, but all other classes would be pros- 
perous,” 

The clearness with which the Globe sees 
that a single tax on the value of land is 
no tax at all is specially worthy of note. 
It speaks of the spectacle of a state with 
no taxes, and yet its reason for saying 
there are no taxes is that the state raises 
its revenue from the increasing values of 
land, which by ordinary methods would 
go into the pockets of private individuals, 
It is along time since John Stuart Mill 
proved that a tax on land values is no 
tax, and people have been slow in accept. 
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ingit, but they are coming to it surely. 
Notice, too, how vividly the Globe dis- 
cerns the effect of the single tax. Capital 
will pour in torrents into the untaxed 
state, material development will be un- 
precedented, and only land speculators 
will be repelled «hile all other classes will 
be prosperous, 

Why should such a condition be mo- 
nopolized by a single state? Why should 
not every state be untaxed, and = yet 
have an enormous income, be flooded 
with ce nital, advance rapidly in material 
development, be a bad place for land 
speculators, and one where all other 
classes would be prosperous? If this will 
happen to North Dakota because it re- 
tains title to its school lands, why should 
it not happen to all the other states if 
they tuxed the value of the Jand within 
their jurisdiction into the public treasury, | 
and by exempting all products from tax- 
ation, presented with Dakota the specta- 
cle of untaxed states? The answer will 
be that the school lands of North Dakota 
are already the property ot the state, 
and that she can present the spectacle of 
an untaxed state without disturbing any- 
body's legal rights, while other states 
could not untax themselves without tiax- 
ing away values that are treated as pri- 
vate property. This is a worthy ob. 
jection, for itis based upon a conception 
of justice 


AML. 


But it) is a false conception. 
The owners of valuable land wherever 
they may be found have nothing but a 
taxing pvivilege. The value increases 
without any effort on their part. It is 
due to the growth of the community, to 
that influx of evpital and material ad- 
vance which in Dakota will attach to the 
schooilands in part, and through them be 
enjoyed by the whole community, to 
which it in justice belongs. All that the 
(Gilobe says about Dakota is true, and 
what it advocates can be made to apply 
to every state in the Union, without dis- 
turbing a single title, or taking from any 
man anything that is justly his, by the 
simple process of shifting taxes from 
products, enterprise, business, labor, and 
placing them exclusively on land values, 





And now we are asked to forego the 
eating of bananas. A high duty on that 
fruit is proposed, The object is not to 
encourage the cultivation of Yankee ba- 
nanas, but to induce us to eat berries in- 
stead of bananas. This is not exactly in 
harmony with the protection doctrine that 
the exclusion of foreign products should 
relate only to such as can be advan- 
tageously produced here. Butthe berry 
growers who urge the exclusion of banan- 
us by a protective tariff argue that all 
money spent for bananas goes abroad and 
deprives American labor of opportunities 
to work at the berry industry, wherefore 
banana eating ought to be discouraged 
by the tariff, and this sounds very much 
like a familiar protection plea. Of course 
they do not see that the more bananas we 
import the more of something else we 
must export which makes the opportunity 
for labor; but why should they see it 
when every protectionist shuts his eyes 
toit? Itis just as true of tin and sugar, 
and steel and everything else on the tariff 
schedules, that the more we import the 
more we must export, as it is of banianas. 
In the last analysis it is not labor but land 
owning that is to be benefited by protec- 
tion, The berry land owners would not 
pay any higher wages for picking berries 
if the exclusion of bananas increased the 
demand for berries, than they do now, It 
is not demand for labor in one direction 
that increases wages, but gencral demand 
for labor, Protection may make de- 
mands for labor in some directions, but it 
is only free trade, full and perfect free 
trade, that can permanently increase 
wages in all directions, 


——— ree et ns 


One of the most enthusiastic and indis- 
creet advocates of protection to Ameri- 
can industry in the late campaign, and 
who withal was most bitter in his de- 
nunciation of British greed, was Horace 
Kk. ‘vhurber, who is now vice-president of 
the North American Salt Company, 
which proposes to assail American in- 
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dustry with the aid of the. pauper pro. 
duced capital of England, by monupe- 
lizing all the principal salt works of the 
United States and Canada. 





It does not take a student of political 
economy to see that advantages of loca- 
tion go, not to wages, but to rent. Even 
the common place business man under- 
stunds it in a business way. Here is a 
cirewlar of an Alabama cotton and iron 


company which attributes the lower 
wages of Florence, Alabama, to ‘the 


great richness of the surrounding coun- 
try, producing all kinds of food and fuel 
in abundance and at half their cost else- 
where,” . 


Senator Foley says of Judge Daniels that 
his charge to the jury in the trial of Mc- 
Quade was much stronger for conviction — 
than the district attorney’s argument. 
If Judge Daniels regards this as a com- 
pliment he has queer notions of the fune- 
tions of a jude presiding ata criminal 
trial, 





A labor paper in the west calls the sin- 
gle tax movement a middle class move- 
ment, It is not true. The sinele tax 
movementis ano class movement. Itisa 
movement for honest taxation and social 
justice, Class movements cannot suc. 
ceed in this country and none ought to. 





Some of the officials of Washington 
territory complain that immigrants from 
Canada are taking lund in the tervitory 
so readily that it “is now nearly all gob- 
bled up, not by Americans, but by foreign- 


ers.” What difference does it muke to 
landless Americuns whether the gob- 


bling is done by their fellow citizens 
or by foreigners? Americans would not 
rather be servants of Americans than of 
Canadians, The evil isin the gobbling, 
hot in the nationality of the gobbler. 
There is land enough in this country for 
all the world, and if every one who ap- 
propriates any of it to his exclusive use 
were required to pay into the public 
treasury its annual valuein = considera- 
tion of exemption from taxation, we 
should have Canada trying to keep its 
population at home, while we, instead of 
complaining of their coming, would be 
welcoming them. Let the Washington 
convention take care to leave to its legis- 
lature a full description as to modes of 
taxation, and it may not be long before 
the people of that new state will see that 
the more land holders she has, wherever 
they come from, the more prosperous she 
will be, provided they are given free scope 
to produce and trade and are required 
to put the value of the land, which is’ in- 
disputably common property, into the 
common treasury, 





A VOICE FROM TENAS. 

The Galveston, Texas, News in com- 
menting on the indorsement of the sinvle 
tax by the recent Texas labor convention, 
Says: 

No doubt a number of politicians will re- 
gard this course as socialistic. The News 
does not. On thecontrury, a single tax need 
not necessarily be more socialistic than a 
number of the tax institutions of the present 
time. Where the federation unquestionably 
touches the line of state socialism is in the 
demand for government ownership of rail- 
ways, telegraphs and telephones, as well as 
in the demand for the eight hour limit on Ia- 
bor. 


This, though friendly in tone, shows 
that the News has not fully mastered the 
single tax idea. The single tax is not 
only less socialistic than the existing sys- 
tem of taxation, but it is the only tax 
that is not socialistic in its tendency, 
Every tax on personal property, whether 
direct or indirect, is based on the socialis- 
tic claim that the many have the right to 
take from the individual the product of 
his labor, for the common benetit. The 
single tax, on the other hand, will take 
for public use only those values that are 
created by the public through the growth 
of population, leaving to the individual 
the full product of his labor applied to 
his exact share of natural opportunities, 
The single tax, thercfore, not only ‘need” 
not ‘be more socialistic” than existing 
systems, but it cannot be socialistic at all, 
The demand for the state ownership of 
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railways and telegraphs, though not nec- 
essarily any partof the single tax pro- 
gramme, is not, however, in the line of 
state socialism, since it is a proposal to 
acquire for the public things that can only 
be called into being by the exercise of pub- 
lic powers. If it be practicable, it would 
certainly be wise, to insist that the public 
should own the great modern public bigh- 
ways, and permit individuals and associa- 
tions to operate them subject to the law 
of free competition. Tf this were the de- 
mand the News could not consider it) in 
the line of state socialism, That the de- 
mund goes further is due solely to the 
claims made by railway men that the gov- 
ernment cannot own railroads unless it 
also operates them; hence those who see 
the necessity of the public ownership ot 
highways, frequently accept the idea of 
governmental operation as necessiurily 
incident to that of ownership. So far as 
telegraph lines are concerned they, also, 
can only be built through the exercise of 
the public power of eminent domain 
while the demand that they be operated 
by the government is simply w demand 
that the conduct of the post office shall re- 
ceive the benefit of modern facilities for 
the transmission of intelligence. — — 

Of course the proposal that the state 
shall enact an eight hour law is essentially 
socialistic, since it contemplates the ex- 
ercise of paternil authority by the gov- 








-erament fur the regulation of the conduct 


of individual business. Doubtless: some 
single tax men acquiesce in this proposal 
as a palliative or temporary corrective of 
existing evils, but the single tax philoso- 
phy is essentially antagonistic to all at- 
tempts to establish paternal covernment. 
That philosophy declares that the remedy 
for injustice is the establishment of jus- 
tice. Tt demands that the public shall re- 
ceive its own and apply what it thus re- 
ceives to public purposes, and that the in- 
dividual having paid to the state the fair 
rental value of the natural opportunity 
he is using shall be left to conduct his 
own business in his own way without the 
suspension of government or the appro- 
priation of way public powers or public 
property to his own personal profit or 
advantare. 

Of course single tax men appreciate 
fully the enormous relief that would come 
to the masses through the abrovation of 
wl taxes on the products of labor after 
they had begun to pay to government in 
place of such faxes only those sums that 
they now pay in ground rent or land pur- 
chase money to individuals, but our chief 
aim is to break up land monopoly by 
making it unprotitable to hold land out of 
use. This will open up innumerable 
natural opportunities to the unemployed, 
and so promote production that with 
freedom of exchange all may easily ob- 
tain enough and each man can then 
manage his own business without govern. 
mental aid or supervision and work as 
many hours as he chooses. 

The Galveston News is a democratic 
paper in the best sense of the word. It 
opposes protection on the perfectly ten- 
able ground that the power of the whole 
people delegated to yovernment cannot 
be rightfully used for the private benefi 
of any class or individual. It is opposed 
to paternal government and is the advo- 
cate of individual liberty and responsi- 
bility, It is clear headed enough to see 
that the single taxis not a step toward 
state socialism. If it) will look further 
into the subject it will see that the single 
tax is simply a proposal to apply the ever- 
lasting truths of Jetfersonian democracy 
to present conditions, and that for some 
time to come at least its advocates are 
the most vigorcus and trusty allies that 
sincere free traders can find in’ this 
country, 





Personal, 


Frank M. Garland (a brother of Hamlin 
Garland) will travel the coming season with 
James A. Herne playing a leading character 

rt. Heisalsoa thorough single tax man 
and will be glad to meet with single tax 
men, and will do all he can to push the good 
cause forward. 


Joho H. Wigmore, auther of the admirable 
work on the secret ballut laws, entitied 
‘The Australian System,” bas recently been 
appointed to the law professorship of the 
university of Tokio, Japan, 
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The STANDARD of last week contained a 
veference to a little work that it was my 
privilege to do lately in the western part 
of this state, As the work was both a 
benefit and a pleasure no credit attaches 
to the doing of it. I only revert to it to 
speak of one or two incidents that may 
be suggestive or encouraging to other 
workers. 

One fact that surprised me was the way 
in which the ‘money power” is felt even 
in country meeting-houses and rural con- 
evrecations, One did not have far to go to 
find men who had abandoned church- 
going, even if they had not discarded 
religion, because they had become con- 
vinced that the preachers of the Gospel 
were subsidized by wealthy members snd 
landlord farmers. No doubt, this charge 
is false in the case of some individual 
ministers here and there, but the sort of 
individu 
salvation, particular election, and other 
worldliness generally, does not seem likely 
to disturb the class that is believed to 
control in the churches. The discovery of 
this state of things reinforced my deter- 
mination to receive no compensation for 
any religious work [might do, but to earn 
my Jiving for the time being by ordinary 
labor on a farm. T found this practicable 
and, for the time being, agreeable. The 
disadvantage was that I had but Jittle 
time for personal intercourse with those 
who listened to me. Ll preached in the 
open air a number of Sundays in’ succes- 
sion, 

It was a satisfaction to find that the 
wudience was composed mostly of men, 
and that the same faces greeted me every 
week, It was impossible to tell how far 
the teath was winning home to them, but 
one encouraging: fact was that at one vil- 
lage, on the last day Twas there, when I 
had finished speaking an old man, most 
respectably dressed and wearing a white 
tie, came forward to answer and contra- 
dict me. [fe began by saying that he was 
himself a poor man, and that he could not 
agree with the sentiments just uttered be- 
“ause he thought that when a man had 
worked hard and improved his little farm 
and tilled the land for years, no one had a 
right to come and take his home away 
from him. Here the speaker looked at 
the crowd as though they would of course 
agree With him in this condemnation of 
my teaching; but as the men knew that 
nine out of ten farms in the neighbor- 
hood were mortgaved up to the ears, 
and that the owners were groan- 
ing under the burden of — interest 
and taxes on production, they looked 
rather blank. The speaker went on to 
sav that [Oo had told them that God had 
made the air and all had a mght to 
that, and We had made the water and all 
had a right to that, and that He had 
made the land, and therefore all had a 
right to that. To this he replied that 
God made the house and so he had a 
right to go to his neighbor's barnyard 
and say, “hat house doesn’t belong to 
you and so Pin going to take it.” As he 
went on in this style a smile began to 
illuminate the faces of the erowd, but 
there was better yet to come, By way 
of aw peroration tho speaker said: 

“The other day I heard a minister say 
that no manhad aright to have a million 
dollars. [ think a man hasa right to 
have as much money as he comes by 
honestly. Now, [have a dear friend, we 
were school boys together, who is worth 
a million and a half, and [want to tell 
you how that money came so that you 
may see how plainly God gave it to him 
His father bought 400 acres of land 
years ago in the town of Wilkesbarre, 

‘ae5 theland wasn't worth much; it was 
covered with serub pine and moss; in fact 
his father patd only fifty cents an acre 
fort, My friend thought of selling it, 
and finally he did) sell a corner of it for 
city lots and got $10,000, Then he moved 
out west. After some vears he heard thit 
accidentally a rich vein of coal had been 
found underneath his land, and that is 
the way he made his money, Do you 
dure to tell me he hasn't aright to it? 
No; what we want is that our rich men 
should learn to use their wealth as a trust 
from God, and when my friend dies I ex- 
pect that we shall find in his will that he 
has left adarge sum of money to build 
some needed institution for the poor” 

linagine my state of mind in listening 
to sucha confirmation of much that 1 
had tried ta say t Can ithe that my ap- 
parent antagonist was some friend in dis- 
guise sent tomy assistance? Tf so, may 
I, through you, tender him my warmest 
thanks, J, O, 8, HUNTINGTON, 0.ALC, 








The most conspicuous characteristic of so- 
ciety ut this moment is its dispersion. A 
large majority of New York’s four hundred 
are to be found at Newport, but Bar Harbor, 
Lenox, Richfleld, Sbarun, Saratoga, New 
London, Southampton and Narragansett each 
shelters its own little contingent of what are 
called “smart” New Yorkers. But Beverley 
now takes the lead as a place of fashionable 
Bostoninn resort, and can boast of a most 
exclusive little circle, who have no disposition 
whatever to tningle with representative peo- 
ple from other cities. In this respeet the blue 
blood of Philadelphia and Baltimore takes 
quite a different stand. ft absolutely shuus 
Atlantic City and Cape May, its own partie- 
ular watering places, in order te cet a share 
of the fun and jollity by the sea and in the 
mountains in the coampany of the New York- 
ers. Newport has always a large contingent 
of Philadelphians and Baltimoreans, and so 
also has its younger sister, on the opposite 
shore of Narragansett bay, while at Mount 
Desert the Pennsylvanians aud Marylanders 
ulmost outnumber the Gothamites.—[New 
York Sun, Juty 2s. 


There were 117 deaths in New York city 
lust Saturday: 53 were of children under tive 
years of age. The Evening World’s corps of 
physicians have been visiting the tenements 
and trying to aid the mothers and babies; 
several druggists have agreed to fill all) pre- 
scriptions signed by these physicians without 
eharyve; the Tribune fresh air fund is large as 


are Well supported. But still the children in 
the foul and stifliag back tenements die as if 
aw plague were on us, 

The birthdays of bigh toned dogs are cele- 
brated in the best New York society with 
select parties, and birthday presents are 
often costly and elegant. All the “tony” 
dogs whose mnistresses Move in a given set 
are of course invited.—[Boston Clobe. 


The body of the man taken from tha same 
reservoir Tuesday was yesterday identified 
by his daughter as Michael Keeley, a carpen- 
ter, sixty-five vears old, Who lived alene at 
No. 414 Bast Seventy-ninth street. He had 
been ill aud out of work for almost a year. 
His landlord had threatened to dispossess 
him for non-payment of rent.—[N. Y. World, 
July 3. 

One of the fancies of dainty women is to 
sleep insilk. They have dong abjured any 
other wear for underelothes, and now there 
are being shown in the shopstbat cater to all 
the new whims of the sex sets of silk sheets 
and pillow-cases in ali colors. With these go 
the beautiful Kast Indian blankets, woven 
entirely of raw sik, and down spreads cover- 
ed With surah or satin. These sheets and 
pillow-cases ure hemstiched, with a crest or 
monogram embroidered in one corner, Some 
of them havea delicate vine embroidered 
along the edge, or au broad band of aranu 
work. They are of all delicate colors and 
white and black. Mrs. George Gould, who 
has a passion for violets, has several sillen 
bed furnishings ef pale lilac, with wreaths of 
Parma violets embroidered around = them, 
The Hindoo blanket isa deeper purple and 
the vivlet-colored down spread is perfuined 
with sachets of violet. 


Henry Mewies, a German silk weaver, 5) 
years old, of No. 328 West Thirty-eight street, 
committed suicide yesterday by hanging 
himself at hishome. He leaves a widow, who 
suid yesterhay that he had been despondent, 
oWing to his inability to secure employment. 
Attother suicide, which is also laid to de- 
spondency, was that of Bernard Mohan, 57 
years of age, of No. 480 Grand street. He 
entered a barber shop at No. 474 Grand street 
at uoon yesterday. He made a motion as if 
to take a seat, when he suddenly grasped a 
razor and drew it across his throat. He died 
almost instantly. He leaves ia widow. [tis 
said that he carried on a small business in 
Grund street which failed several months 
ago. Since then he has been running into 
debt.—-[New York Near, -luly 19. 

The Jeweler’s Weekly makes the followiuy 
notes as to the latest ideas in lace and shawl 
pins: A thread of small diamonds inserted 
across the center of an ivy Jeaf of vreen 
enamel is a dainty piece of workmauship. A 
four leaf clover, having diamonds and rubies 
alternately in the center of each petalis a dace 
pin that deserves commendation, A diamond 
chicken roosting on one leg in the eenter of 
a crescent of rubies and emeralds is a fash- 
ionable oddity. 


Hugh Cullum, a war veteran and an em- 
ploye of the department of public works was 
discharged on July 1, for refusing to sub- 
mit toan ussessment. He looked vainly for 
work and finally gave up in dispair. He 
wrote a note to his wife, saying he was tired 
and would kill himself, but be thought better 
of itaund made another effort to get work, 
It failed like the rest. Last night, in the ab- 
sence of bis wife and crown daughter, he got 
w bale stick put it over two Open doors, and 
rigged anoose on it. Then he hanged him- 
self. His wife, coming home, found him dead. 


Lawrence Turuure has asked to be relieved 
of the execatorship of the Taylor estate, ag- 
prevating $50,000,000, Has commissions im 
five years of service amounted to $500,000. 


Pittsnurna, July .—Early this) morning 
the bodies of Mrs. John MeQcregor and two 
children were discovered in ten inches of 
yuter ino aw small creek near Youngstown, 
Ohio. The woinan had first drowned her 
children and then herself. Her husband hud 
lefther in destitute circumstances, and she 
was vesterday seen begging for food.—{N, 


Y. World, Jury 19, 


Will Unuve to tig Cpu Protective Parit 
Between Cities ta Meee Blin Ciune, 
Letter in New York News, 

Sir: Searcity of work in this city for the 
resident workinginen is caused by a large 
puinber of men who come here from a radius 
of 20 miles. As a carpenter J know of severy- 


usual, and the St. John’s Guild free excursions | 


v 
acme 


al shops in this city which have no New York 
men inthem. Bosses here make no discrimiu- 
ation, They appear to have no interest in 
whom they femploy. When an outside boss 
comes into compete successfully against them 
then they “kiek themselves” and would Ike 
to see them strack against. Those men who 
enme across the river mostly owu their own 
houses and some of them are farmers. Liv- 
ing costs them very Jithle. The poor men 
here who walk the strets have no sympathy 
for them. When yer cannot meet the rent, 
ont you go, over the hill to the poorhouse. 
A SUFFERER. 


SHEARMAN’S OREGON SPEECH. 


The Polltient! Question of Our Times Ta, 
Whether Onur Pnerensing Wenlth Sbhadl 
(io to Enerenuse the Power and Luxury ot 
Those Atrendy Kieh. ov to tocrense the 
OCowfort, bundependence, Cultuve nud Man 
hood af the Manas of Oue Citlzeus, 


New York Chrigthan Union. ee 


A vehement discussion has been aroused by 
Mr. Thomas G. Sheatman’s recent speeeh in 
Portland, Oreron, in whieh he deelared that 
100,000) persous are possessed of incomes 
which enable them to save about: three-fifths 
of all the wealth that is annually saved in 
this country, and that, unless our method of 
taxation is chaneed, within thirty or fifty 
years this 100,000 will own three-fifths of all. 
the property in the uation. The New York 
Tribune angrily denounces Mr. Shearman, 
aud attempts to show that more then one- 
half of our annual inerease in wealth is di- 
vided amone four million farm owners, Tn 
this attempt the Tribune manifests more dar- 
ing than wisdom. Mr. Shearman is not a 
labor agitator, except inso far as facts agi- 
tate. His rhetoric in the Portland address 
wis the rhetoric of under statement. Had 
he said) that 100,000 men own to-day more 
than all the rest of the uation, he would not 
have been wide of the truth. 

What the ‘Tribune says about the great 
nuniber of property owners in’ America is 
true but meaningless. Mr. Audrew Carnegie 
onee stated that there were more sharehold- 
ers Chan workmen in the Pennsylvania rail- 
road system, ‘This may also be true, but it, 
too, iS meaningless, In buytand aod Wales 
there are more land owners than farm labor- 
ers---the former numbering 072,000, the latter 
but S10,000, But would Mr. Carnegie or the 
Tribune on that account declare it) absurd to 
say that one per cent of the families in Kng- 
land owned three -tifths of all the land? This 
is the logic of their position. Wet the facet is 
that practically three-fifths of it is owned by 
4.217 persons. The income tax returns show 
that in Mogland 57,000) persous, representing 
less than ohne per cent of the families, own 
fully three-fifths of the whole wealth. Al- 
thouch our statistical bureaus bave generally 
avoided the investigation of the distribution 
of wealth, yet there are facts enouch to show 
how nearly we have approached the condi- 
tion of things in Kagland, at the thought of 
which the Tribune shudders. In the cities and 
towns of Michigan, according to the second 
annual labor report, 1-200 of the inhabitants 
own 6L per cent of all the real estate. This 
is where property is remarkably well distrib- 
uted. In New York city the bulk of the real 
estate is owned by 10,000 persons. In 1880 of- 
ficial statistics were published as to the dis- 
tribution of ownership in United States bonds, 
Tt was found that, although there were 71,000 
private holders, over 60 per cent was held by 
2,200, These holders of bonds are the same 
men that have the lirve holdings of real es- 
tate. 

lu the city of Columbus, Ohie, it has been 
estimated that one hundred and fifty men 
own More property than all the remaining, 
A banker of Omaha, Nebraska, recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that more than half the 
wealth of that city was held by one hundred 
men. In Cleveland, Obio, according to a 
dispatch to the New York Sun Jast week, 
there are sixty-three millionaires (names all 
given), Whose aberegate Weath approaches 
$300,000,000, ‘This sum divided ainonge the 
people of Cleveland would mean $7,000 per 
funnily. The estiinate is probably exapggeer- 
ated, but the likelihood remains that these 
sixty-three meu are Worth as much as the re- 
maining forty thousand ain the city. In se- 
lecting one hundred theusand families who 
would own More than all the remajoing 
eleven millions in the nation, Mr. Shearman 
mighttake twenty thousand instead of ten 
from New York, and five hundred instead of 
one bundred from such cities as Columbus, 
Omaha and Cleveland, The ownership of 
furm tands is, as the Tribune clits, well dis- 
tributed; but. ittmust be borne im mind that 
the public indebtedness of the country 
und o1t8S railroad securities (which are 
held almost exclusively in cities) are 
worth more than all the land which is 
actually owned by the farmers. The estate 
of Mr, William H. Vanderbilt wlone was worth 
more than the 165,000 farms in the three 
states of South Carolina, Slorida and Louis: 
iva. As resards the concentrationof wealth, 
the United States cannov boast much over 
Bogland. Since PSod its wealth has inereaused 
froin fifteen to fifty billious. During tha next 
thirty years it with probably increase trom 
fifty to one hundred billions, Whether tbe 
next fifty shall vote increase the power and 
luxury of those already rich, or to jnerease 
the comfort and independence and culture 
and manhood of the mass of our citizens, is 
the political question of our times, 


Not Kdifying; Bue lt Displuve the Beauty 
ofthe Protective dea, 
Pittsburg Cominercial Gazette, 
The sight of the cowl operators of Spring 


Valley, UL, starving their 2,000 laborers with: 


their 4,000 Wives und children into submis- 
Sion is not an edifying one an this Christian 
country. 


Hard onthe Rent Pavers, 

A young Kaglishain, ono visit to Teeland 
Guring the shootings season Gsiys Ameriea), 
asked his host if there were many of the 
neighboring land-holders then at home, 

“Divil a one, faith’? was the answer, “the 
counthry ic on'erarpming with absentees,” 
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The Criminuis of To-Day ave Not in the 
Ponitenttorion— Those We Convict are 
Merely Those Who nre Weak-Tho Men 
from Whom Soctety Suffers Keep Clear 
of Conrts—The Message to the Luaodi- 
cen, 

Vatu Dorn Eriekson dn Nashai le Herat. 

‘Unto the angel of the chureh of the 
Laodiceans John was instructed to write: 
“T (Jesus) know thy works, (hat thou art 
neither cold nor hot, Towould thou wert 
cold or hot. 

“So then because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot Lowill spew thee 
out of my mouth. 

“Beeause thou sayest, bam rich, and 
increased with woods, and have need of 
nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretehed, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and mauked,”? 

Mr. Froude, some veats since, said: 
“We have false weights, false measures, 
cheating and shoddy everywhere, and yet 
the clergy have seen all this grow up in 
wbsolute indifference, and the great ques- 
tion Which at this moment isagitating the 
church of Mngland (Loadicea?) is) the 
color of the ecclesiastical petticoats.” 

Donn Piatt, in Belford’s Magazine, says: 
“The late Chief dustice Chase once stirt- 
led the writer of this by saying: “The 
wicked men are notin the penitentiary; 
they are in the churches. The criminals 
we conviet are not wicked; they are 
‘simply weak--weak in character and 
weak in intellect, Themen from whom 
society sulfers are the cold, selfish, calcu- 
lating creatures who not only keep clear 
of the courts, but seek the churches’ 
(Laodicean), ‘and deceive others as they 
deceive themselves and hope to deceive 
the Almiphty.’ 

“Que stummer and autumn we lived at 
Wmottntain resort on the line of a e¢reat 
‘ailroad, We saw, day after day, long 
lines of cattle cars crowded with their 
living freight in aw 800-mile pull of in- 
fensest agony. The poor beasts were 
jammed against each other, unable to lie 
down—to eet under the hoofs of the 
others was death—lighting, bungry, in 
the last stages of thirst, panting with 


eyes staring with that expression of wild 
despair which the scent of blood brings 
to them, they rolled on to their far-off 
slaughter heuses with moans that were 
heart breaking. 

“Tt was our fortune that same autumn 
tu meet one of the cattle merchants at 
church. Fle was there with his family. 
A stout, middle-aged ian of eminent 
respectability, he was a church member, 
and looked up to as a madel citizen. 
We saw him listening to the eloquent 
sermon, and wondered if there were pot 
wilow, deep undertone of agouy running 
through the discourse, When the prayers 
were offered up he knelt humbly, and 
covered his face with his bands, Did 
they shut out the wild, despairing eyes of 
those suffering beasts 7” 

Hush, man, such sentimental stuff is 
laughed out of chureh in Laodicea, 

The present head of the Roman chureh, 
while bishop of Perugia, wrote: ‘In view 
of so large a portion of humanity prema- 
turely worn out by pitiless cupidity, we 
may well ask whether the adepts of this 
godless civilization, instead of aiding our 
progress, do not rather send us some 
centuries backward to that period of 
mourning when slavery crushed so large 
aw portion of the human race, and when 
the poet sadly exclaimed, ‘Humanity 
lives only for a few privileged beings— 
humanum paueis vivet genus’ ” 

But that is something the church of 
the Laodiceans has no connection with-- 
let Cesar be responsible for that—our con- 
cern isto see that the Almighty Creator 
of the universe of worlds is complimented 
by a proper recognition in the constitu. 
tion of the United States, and that Enima 
Abbott conducts herself properly. 

While thousands of babies are dying 
these July days in overcrowded tenement 
houses the church of Laodicea is off on a 
vacation at the seaside. 

While ‘tour city. children soak and 
blacken soul and sense in city slime;” 
while our maidens are cast, by thousands, 
ruined, on the streets, like sucked orauiges 
thrown into the gutter, while “the mias- 
ter serimps his hageard senimstress of her 
daily bread, and a single sordid attic holds 
the living and the dead;" while “the 
smouldering fire of fever creeps across 
the rotted floor, and the crowded couch 
of incest in the warrens of the poor,” the 
ehurches of Laodicea in America are cvol- 
lecting millions of dollars to tear down 
theiy already conmmodious “barns” (or 
brick houses of God) that they may build 
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“bhierer” ones, or to convert kinky-headed 
savages in the wilds of Africa to a 
knowledge of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
While Usury is placing mortgages on all 
the farms of the country and cruelly de- 
stroving ‘4a bold yeomanry, their coun- 
try’s pride, which, once destroyed, can 


never be supplied,” the ministers of the 


church of Loadicea are to be seen seated 
nt the table of the money changers where 
only usurers congregate. 

Chaneelor Toward Crosby says: “It 
Amevica is to be ruined it will be by ma- 
terialism, the accumulation of individual 
wealth, and the mad chase for such accu- 
mulation, Tt is that which will dry up 
human sympathies, divert the mind from 
high and healthy thought, degrade art 
and science and literature, destroy family 
life, poison the fountains of society, sanc- 
tion immorualities, and make the nation a 


seething caldron of selfishness and un- 


rest.” It is that which will?) Nay, has it 
not already done so? Is not the dollar 
our almighty? Tet the eagle no longer 
be our symbol, Who dovs not value a 
dollar more than he does the sermon on 
the mount? Walk the stinking streets of 
this city to-morrow, nay, even to-day, 


and Jisten to the talk, and then answer 


the question, 
{he south! 


Nashville, the “Athens of 
There onee walked the 


streets of old Athens, before the days of 
Christ, aman who praved: “O, gracious 


Pan! and ve other gods who preside over 


this plece! grant that Imay be beautiful 
within: and that those external things 
which Ihave may be such as may best 
agree with a right internal disposition of 
mind; and that I may account him to be 
rich who is wise and just.” 
hearsuch a praver as that from this 
“Christian” Athens? 
of Laodicea pray such prayers as that? 
The Church of 
“preveniont 
moonshine.” 


Did God ever 
Does the Chureh 


Laodicea is preach ng 
grace and supervenient 


Frank Leslie's Weekly of the 15th inst. 


had tor its frontispiece a picture of “a hot 
night on the Kast river front,” in’ New 
York city, showing a number of ragged 
women and children sleeping under the 
tall bridge. 
rags, 
children, sleeping with their matted hair, 
and weazened faces resting in the laps of 
their mothers, whose bony nakedness was 


God! what faces and what 
Little skeleton-limbed, soul starved 


partially hid by rotten, loose banging 
rags. A policeman and a number of 
God's pitiless, or helpless, stars are stand- 
ing cuard over them, On the next pave 
isa picture of Laodicean priest, with cor- 
geous canonical vestments and mitre, 
performing &@ marriage ceremony, ‘The 
bride was attired ina dress of thick white 
satin, en train, with front draped in rare 
point DP’ Alencon lace 150 years old, and 
worth about $2,000, the entire dress cost- 
ine something like $5,000. She carried a 
beautiful prayer book bound in vellum 
and ornamented with a cross and a crown 
vod anchor of diamonds, rubies and sap- 
phires.” 

“Hark! the rustle of that dress, 

SeiY with lavish costliness, 

Here comes one whose cheek would flush 

But to have her garments brush 

'Gainst the girls with fingers thin, 

Who wove the weary ‘broidery in; 

Bending backward from ber toil 

Lest her tears the silk might soil, 

And in her midnoight's chill and murk 

Stitched her hfe into the work.” 

Sixty-eight per cent of the married and 
unmarried females of Great Britain en- 
gaged in the industrial pursuits, What 
percent in “this land of the free” () I 
don't know, but perhaps equally as large, 
and constantly increasing, And the church 
of Luodicea has nothing, tofsay; is en aged 
in sprinkling holy water on the heads of 
babies, as if God could send a baby to 
hell, or &® man whose parents neglected 
to get a properly qualified disciple of John 
the Baptist to sprinkle water o. him, 

The whole land reeking with fraud, 
shoddy, lving, cheating, stealing, scandal, 
scheming, money making, pulfery, etc., 
ete,, that is, dying—and the church of 
Laodicea, in broadcloth and a white neck- 
tie, and rotund abdomen, singing at the 
top of his lungs, “Dam so glad that Jesus 
loves me!” “T will spew thee out of my 
mouth,” 


Didn't Mean ta Adanit it, bue He Did. 
Minneapolis Farm Stoek and Home, 

A high protective paper, while urging its 
readers to hung on to woo) for higher prices, 
says that wool is now relatively as high ia 
Kurepe, particularly in Eugland, as in this 
country. The statement is true, but our high 
tara® contemporary probably did not mean to 
admit that the price of wool could by any 
possibility be as high in England, where no 
tari! on wool exists, as in this country, where 
it is “protected” by a duty of from 50 to 75 
per cent! Such an admission knocks out our 
contomporary's theory in one round; it should 
be careful. But this tari isa funny thing, 
anyhow, 
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THE HOME SEEKER. 


The Chicago Building Adssocintion Paper 
With Us. 


The Tome Seeker, a monthly paper 
just started in Chicnge., is ‘ain exponent 
of building society methods and pur- 
poses.” WHT. Van Ornum, well known 
Lo STANDARD readers as an active single 
tux min, is the editor, and if the readers 
of the Home Seeker are as open to sound 
areument as “people who have a stake 
in the country’? ought to be, they will all 
be single tax people too before very long. 
As to the choice of the name, Jlome 
Seeker, (he editor says: 


We have adopted the name of The Home 
Seeker because we propose to make the pa- 
per represent the interests of those who join 
building and Joan societies inorder to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered to get 
homes of ther own. In furthering those in- 
terests we shall do whatever in us lies to 
elimiuate all features from those societies 
which place the borrower ata disadvantage, 
and hinder his becoming, at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, a home owner, 

We have another and greater reason for 
the adoption of thisname. It expresses the 
aspiration of an untold multitude of men aud 
women inall walks of life. The hope that 
one day one “may sit under his own vine and 
fie tree,” and gather about him bis loved 
ones, “with none to molest or make him 
afraid,” is the most natural and universal 
sentiment ininan. We believe there is noth- 
ine in nature which would prevent the fru- 
ition of this hope, but that the causes which 
hinder it are solely the bad laws by means of 
which nen are cheated out of their earnings 
and prevented from enjoying equal access 
to the natural opportunities to make homes 
provided by the Author of Nature. Believ- 
ing this we shall strive to bring about the re- 
peal of these laws by making plain just how 
bad those laws are and what they are, 


To a correspondent who asks him why 
he should antayonize many of his readers 
by aecentauating his “personal approval 
or disapproval of free trade, or the Chi- 


cago Inter: Ocean, socialism or Henry 
Ceorge’s theories,” Mr. Van Ornum re- 
plies: 


There is only a small proportion of the 
people to-day who can ever hope tu vet 
homes of their own so long as present condi- 
tions continue. Among the remedies proposed 
are temperaace, economy, industry, educa- 
tion, trades unionism, probibition, protection, 
restriction of emivration, socialism and the 
theories of Henry George. We have uever 
known anyone to deny that all these ques- 
tions have an important bearing upon wages, 
Upon Savings, upon the ability of men to get 
homes. Jf these are not to be discussed, 
what is there that is worth discussing? Men, 
und women, and children are perisbing every 
day With hunger and exposure, dwarfed in 
body and soul, predestined for the prisons, 
tue alinshouses and the brothels simply be- 
cause they can’t get homes, because they are 
poer. And shall we raise no voice in their 
behalf Jest we “antavzonize too many inter- 
ests” If this is not our legitimate field, 
Brother Gage, please tell us what is? If pa- 
pers like the Home Seeker, which seck to 
make poverty a little more tolerable by rais- 
ing the average of human prosperity, must 
not Say anything lest interests be antagon- 
ized, who shall speak? 


Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland. 
Inditnapols News, 

There is talk in Ohio of nominating Tom 
Jonson to run agaiost Foraker. Indianapolis 
would watch such a contest with keen in- 
terest. Tom Johnson once owned the street 
car system of this city. He took it when it 
was What the late William Allen declared 
specie payments to be: ‘A d—n barren ideal- 
ity.” Itis understood that be paid $500,000 
for it. He sold it ten or a dozen yeurs after- 
ward for $1,100,000. He invented the fuare- 
box used in nearly all of the conductorless, 
bob-tail street cars of the country. His 
royalty from this was and is many thousands 
of dollars a year. He invented the improved 
street car raul by which an iron stringer was 
made for the flat top, and all castio one piece 
suv that the whole is laid ws a steam railway 
is on cross ties. The old style was wooden 
stringers firsu laid and the'flat rail spiked on 
top of them. Tom Johnson has remarkable 
business prescience, can overeeme opposition 
and “make his pomt” with that almost in- 
evitable quality which characterizes genius. 
He has, yet in early middle life, already ac- 
curnulated a vast fortune. His last turn after 
leaving here aud since he walked into Cleve- 
laud against the opposition of the street car 
companies and took streets from right wader 
their nose, is to become Henry Ceorgeite. 
The Chicago News puts it: 

“He has endeared himself to the working 
classes by an enlightened radicalism which 
offers no abology to the fetich of high taxes, 
He slapped that fetich in the face last fall and 
came within a few hundred votes of currying 
what had been an ultra protection congres- 
sional district time out of mind, losing the 
election only by a seratch ia the remote 
country precinets, after a fightin which the 
Stundurd oi! company and the protectionists 
of high and low degree spent money lavishly 
to secure his defeat.” 

In personal appearance he js William Penn, 
according to the pictures of that gentleman, 
Were he to wear long bauir a photagraph of 
him in costume like Penn's would be a twin 
neture, As itis, with his soft, short, brown 
yair, clinched on bis head as it were, by num- 
berless little erispy curls; his fat, round, 
sinooth face with its dimpled cheek and chin; 
little bow-like mouth, with a perpectual 
laughing expression and bright, bine eve, he 
looks comically like un over-grown Cupid, If 
the democrats should nomiuute hia there 
would be a piquaney and life m the coming 
campuigu, rare even for Ohio, ‘The ameuunt 
at hustling that Tom Johnson would muke 
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the other fellows do would be edifying to see. 
But he won't be notninated. The machine is 
fixed for Campbell. 


Sate ct eee a a —— 


TARIFF NOTES. 


The cheapness of the American goods, we 
are told, is not the least astonishing to the 
4aris buyers of tine articles of table decora- 
tion and small wares. In fact, it looks as if 
American high priced labor were sending a 
kind of goods direetly to the heart of w coun- 
try suffering from “over production” in them, 
aud establishing a market there in spite of 
the pauper labor it must compete with, —[Tar- 
entum, Pa, Titnes. 


The striking weavers of ZAwituu, Austria, 
have obtamed the advance they desired. We 
have no such reports from the “protected” 
American weiavers.-—[Sedalia, Mo., Truth. 


The more the protective system is contem- 
plated in its practical operation, the more its 
duplicities are revealed. While it enablesa 
privileged few to despoil American conusum- 
ers, ib enables them atthe sane time to se- 
cure labor at the cheapest rates. Between 
the two processes they grow rich «pace. It 
is not strauge that the protective system 
should have so many devotees und so many 
subsidized advocates, but itis passiug strange 
that the working people of the country should 
put np with it as patiently as they have hith- 
erto done. —(Phuladelphia Record. 


Twenty thousand tons of beet root sugar 
have just arrived oat Philadelphia from 
France. It was attracted here by the high 
price the trust bas creedily placed on cane 
sugar, and came in spite of the tariff duty of 
wlimnost $l0a ton. Us it not plain thet free trade 
in refined sugar would break the trust’s mo- 
nopoly?—[Boston Globe. 


Through the refusalof the French cham- 
ber of deputies to vote the money for the 
purchase of Millet’s “Angelus,” that great 
painting will at last become the property of 
the Americun art association and come to 
this country. It is not pleasaut ta reflect, 
however, that thirty per cent of its already 
high cost willhave to be puid out iu duties. 
The fact is anything but creditable te our 
national appreciation of the educating value 
of art.—(Boston Post. 

The Pittsburg Telegraph (rep.) is urging 
the active and ambitious young meu of this 
country to leave it by the first steamer. It 
says that they must go our of here or quietly 
reconcile themselves to the low scale of liv- 
ing: prevalent in Europe—for to that condi- 
tion are we faust approaching. This is fine 
talk froma protectiouist paper. It is a de- 
lichtful commentary on a system that was 
adopted and is maintained for the benetit of 
the ambitious workers of our favored land. 
What dves it meau# Are we to understand 
that protection is a failure’ Has it made 
success impossible to the great majority so 
sount—[Freelaud, Pa., Tribune, 


Carnegie is doing zood work tor free trade 
by showing the absurdity of the protectionist 
claim that the employer will atvide the pro- 
ceeds of tari! robbery with bis employes.— 
{Harlem Tax Reforin Advocate. 

Protection to American Jabor was the war 
cry of the republican party in the last cam- 
paign. A general reduction of wages and 
numerous strikes followed the election. Riots 
ure frequent, and the United States troops 
have been called out in certain localities to 
preserve the peace against idle and starving 
nen, and to protect the “rriends of labor,” 
for whom labor marched in procession, 
sounded the loud timbrel, cheered lustily, and 
voted like slaves.—[San Frauciseo Star. 


We ure trying to find a laborer who has 
had bis wages raised in consequence of the 
republican protection policy. When the cam- 
paign orators were on the stump they poured 
whole volleys of promises into the expectant 
minuititude, aud predicted that every working- 
mun would have something better than “tive 
acres and a mule” if their candidate was 
elected. Our office telescope is at the service 
of any one who thinks he sees that mule any- 
here on the horizon line.—{New York Her- 
ld. 


An amusing “tariff talk” in a protection or- 
con represents that American farmers are 
“suffering fromthe effects of depending on 
foreign markets.” Why not passa law com- 
pelling every American to eat an extra bushel 
of wheat! Or why should not the govern- 
ment buy and store the surplus grain as it 
does the surplus product of the silver mines! 
Meanwhile the American farmers will wonder 
how they would have paid their taxes last 
year bad it aos been for the $27,000,000 worth 
of breadstuifs which they soid in foreign 
mirkets.—[New York World. 


Four months of a protective admuinistra- 
tion, and what does the worker see! Pros- 
He finds that wages are 
reduced, right and left. Mills are shut down. 
Lockouts, strikes, starvation und despair 
are too common for special publicity, The 
very things which he was informed could 
never take place if “protection” won are the 
very things whieh have taken place, and well 
he knows 1t.—[Dayton, Ohio, Workman. 


The general reduction in wages throughout 
the protected industries gives support to the 
belief that the tariff barons are simply reim- 
bursing themselves for their big contributions 
to the republican boodle committes during 
the presidential campaign. The Bureau 
County Tribune truly says they are making 
the workingmen pay the cost of Harrison's 
election, And now that they have secured to 
the protected Juborer the blessings of a pro- 
tective tariff for another four years, they are 
making bim sign a three-year contract reduc- 
ing his wages 2% per cent.--Rock Island, Uh, 
Roek Islander, 


Stop placing restrictions upon trade, upon 


commerce, Upon exchange, isbolish taxation 
lo all its forms.-(Sedalia, Mo, Truth. 
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HENRY GEORGE RESTATED. 


Thonas Bennett inthe Age of Steel, 

There is no sotirce of discord so fruitful 
as snistinderstanding, One-half our Jiti- 
gation and most of our quarrels arise from 
confusion of meanings, Writers suffer 
groatly from their inability to accurately 
convey their thoughts by the symbols of 
words. Tfewel complained that only one 
man understood his writings, namely, 
liimself. Some irreverent eritie has sug- 
yvested that even he did not understand 
himself Soe acute and exack writers is 
Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison 
came toa smippish passage at arms sy few 
years since from the sheerest failure to 
vatch each others moaning. 

That Tlenrv: George is condemned by 
critics who have never read bis works, is 
possible; that the force of his argument 
aod the effect of bis conclusions are mis- 
apprehended and miscoustrued by a large 
majority of careless readers and critics, is 
certain, Men’s perceptions cater largely 
into‘their reasoning and color their judg. 
ments. Few o minds are equipped with 
judicial impartiality. Our interests very 

largely form our morals, and few men 
rise above their environment, 

It is not remarkable that ia doctrine so 
novel and far-reaching as Mr. Creorge’s 
theory of Land should meet violent oppo- 
sition from a people bred to veneration 
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for traditional vights; tt is remarkable 
rather that somuch honest attention ts 


accorded this apparently revolutionary 
creed. The theory that private owner- 
ship of land is a political error and a so- 
ciabevil, is not new with Henry Coorge, 
John Stuart Mill and other such author 
ties had advocated the doctrine long he- 
fore the great California land specula- 
tions drew the attention of the San Mran- 
cisco journalist to the system: by which 
men became millionaires without pro- 
ducing or earning w dollar, In the agere- 
gate, land is cornered as much as pork, 
or crude rubber, or coal. George crys- 
tilized the argument, With facility of 
expression, breadth of conception and 
voluminous data, he set before the think- 
ing public a vivid) pen picture of the 
wrone which allo men koew, and the 
reniedies which few had ever suspected 
possible. Lhe was far more fortunate than 
most radicals in veceiving full credit: for 
both honesty and ability. Phe introduced 
anew style in the treatment of economic 
subjects. His deductive argument was 
sufficiently philosophical to fill the bing- 
lish quarterlios with rejoiaders from such 
authorities as the duke of Areyll, yet his 
inductive method was so luminous and so 
replete with anaiosy and illustration that 
thoughtful men of every degree read his 
books with interest and understood him 
with ease. The sale of “Progress and 
Poverty” exceeded that of Macaulay's 
History. This extraordinary interest in 
anabstruse stbject did not arise from the 
fascination of his style alone, Whether 
readers were convinced or no’, the ques- 
tion was of the deepest moment. Land 
is the substratum of society. The man- 
ner of its occupation and holding wields 
a paramount influence on Che whole su 
perstructure of civilization, Said Creorge: 
“Tf one may control more dand than he 
canuse, then he may control all land and 
drive allother men into the sea.’ This 
is the archstone of the proposition. 
Land, water and ai are tiatuead elements 
necessary fo hunmian life, and these he 
holds to be inalientble, Dy reason of 
their abundance, airand water have not 
passed info private: ownership, but the 
natural and equal and inaicuable right 
to the use of Juand in no wise differs from 
the other elements. Ef by force of con- 
quest possession may de taken of more 
Vand than can be used by the holder, and 
price charged for its use, by parity or 
logic, air and water may be monopolized, 
All men are entitled to the produce of 
their own exertion. They may do with 
it what pleases them, destroy it, barter 
it, hoard it. But land no wan can mike, 
It is a corollary of life, viven hy the same 
creator, conditioned upon the same ten- 
ure, The improvements made upon land 
are personal; they may be held perpetue 
ally, or may be sold or bequeathed, Pub- 
lic improvements made from the conmmeon 
fund of the community became a part of 
the land; but outlays of whatever nature 
made by the occupant are exclusively his, 

This being predicted, he next proceeds 
toexamine how the stability of somety 
and the rights of individuals would be al- 
fected by the modification of ownership 
proposed, 

All governments hold the right of emi- 
nent domain inland, Whether crown or 
commonwealth, the state grants or re- 








streets and highways, for purks and pub- 
lic buildings. It may assess thems for pub- 
hie improvements and for expenses of gov. 
ernment, and it may sell Chem for unpaid 
assessments, Government is the people; 
itis the whole community which holds 
and asserts this final tithe and control, 
Private title is thus conditional; it is a 
tenure at will The fact that compensa- 
tion is made does tot affect the principle 
of community dominion, The ownership 
of personal property, the product of la- 
hor, is absolute, Never, except in war, 
when all law is discarded, does the state 
seize chattels with oor without com, 
pensation, A contractor miu require 
horses and wagons, but unless beagree to 
my price, he can by no process of Jaw get 


possession of my horses and wiarons. 
Here is marked and essential distinction 


between land and the product of labor. 
(The term “land” includes all natural 
agents, timber, mines, waterfalls, etc., so 
firas unaffected by artificial avencies) If 
it be lawful for the commonwealth to re- 
sume possession of land for certain pur- 
poses, itis then lawful to resume it) for 
wy purpose. The titie being w limited 
one, we are free to consider whether the 
interest of the whole community is) bet- 
ter subserved under one system of tenure 
or another system. fe then proceeds to 
examine the effect of the present systems. 
From {868 to (876 the market value of 
land in California increased 400) per cent. 
Tt woes without saying that this enbance- 
ment in value did not arise from extraor- 
dinary betterments added to the land. It 
was speculation, pure and simple. It had 
been discovered that the climate and soil 
were exceptionally adapted to the prodiue- 
tion of fruitand grain. Irrigation could 
make enormously productive great tracts 
which had been regarded valueless. Spec- 
ulators bought miflions of acres, and 
quadrupled the prices. Tn what sense did 
they earn this increase? By what natural 
or moral right could they step in and say 
to persons who desired to use these lands: 
Tam Jord and master over all this fair do- 
main; you must pay me in advance all the 
estimated earnings, or youmust not set 
foot upon my remotest acre; if you do 
not pay me tribute, cet you to the city or 
into the sen? If once disabused of the 
traditional belief that Tand is) private 
property, the mind at once sees the dov- 
in-the-mnanger policy by which the specu- 
lator fattens upon the toil of him who 
must accept the terms or do worse, The 
sharper does not wish to tse a single foot 
of land, buthe estimates the necessities of 
his victine and bleeds him accordingly, 
This example represents the whole class 
of speculators in land, Tt should) be un- 
derstood that it is the system, and notany 
individual upon which the oditun of this 
manifest injustice is charged, “No oman 
can singly do materially better than the 
social organism of which he is apart. The 
Astors are good and kind people, but the 
system which enables them to levy an 
enormous tax upon the inhabitants of 
New York is not good, Tt isthe people of 
New York, and not the Astors, who have 
made Manhattin island valuable. 


Mr. Georpve has never uttered a word 
favoring the leveling of fortunes, much 
less favoring community occupation of 
property. In not the remotest degree 
does headvocate sociulism other Chan that 
embodied in every organized conmmiunity. 
very nation and municipality, every 
chureh, club and) society, is a social or- 
enmsm into which individual rights are 
mereed for the mutual benetit of all. 
Hlow far this consolidation of interests 
shall go in the relation of the individual 
to the state has always been a question 
with statesmen and economists, In our 
own time, Bistnarek may be taken as the 
type of centralization, while Tlerbert 
Spencer sees uothing but despotism in 
wuny extension of government beyond 
that of police protection, These extreme 
schools of sociology differ only in’ their 
methods, and not in their purpose, Tne 
deed, the root of their controversy lies 
in their different estimate of human mo- 
tives, ‘The healthy balance between al- 
truism aad egotism, which the selentific 
school believes is best evolved by absolute 
personal freedom, isn counterpart of that. 
other social theory first) propounded in 
Plato’s republic, and now realized in’ the 
Prussian empire, Mach treat mian as a 
fraction of a social unit. By the associa. 
tion whieh every theory of law and voy- 
ernment recoguizes as imperative, innu- 
merable advantages accrue,  Sparsely 
settled rural regions ean have few of the 
facilities of the more densely populated 
aveas, Cities are built, means of trans- 
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scinds the title. Tt may cvondemau for 


portation constructed, education provided, 
art aud elomanee cultiviated. very mem- 
berof the community works to ao com- 
monmend The benefits conferred by the 
graduatimprovement in the social striue- 
ture enhances the desirability of resi- 
dence and the value of land, It is) the 
conthined efforts of all whieh bas made 
this desirability and value, and Min George 
siiys this value belongs to fhe committe 
nity. At all times a portion of this en- 
hanced vide is taken for public use, land 
being taxed according to its market price. 
Mr. George proposes fo fake it all dle 
denies the right of any person under any 
cuise or plew whatever fo withdraw arbi- 
frarily any of steh desirable lands frou 
use, or toassess a fine in the shipe of 
rentor purchase money from those whe 
desire to use it. The supertor adaptability 
of certain kinds over offer lands, so fir as 
if depends on human ageney, has been 
created by the aggregate population, and 
its premiums must accrue to the benetit 
of all. 

The small corner lotat Walland Nassau 
streets upon which the banking house of 
Drexel, Morvan. & Co. stands brought 
many vears azo over half a million dol- 
lars, This insignificant piece of land 
might have been leased wholly withond 
Huprovements or expenses during the last 
fifty vears ata rental whieh would) sus- 
fain the owner in idleness and allluence, 
and create ino perpetuity a great and 
rrowing pension, All around this bit of 
once valueless land the active brains and 
hands of some millions are strugeting 
and straining, and with every tissue 
wasted they add to the income and luxury 
of the drone whose tithe deed lies securely 
locked in a safety deposit drawer, He 
toileth not, neither doth he spin; but 
Oscar Wilde in all his glory was not ar- 
raved more cesthetically than he. The who 
will not work, neither shall he eat; yet 
here isaman who neither in his own 
person nor his father before him, so far as 
pertains to the fand in) question, has 
ever done a penny’s service; and vet he 
and his kind draw in pure land rents in 
these free United States more miflions a 
year than ever Piazarro dreamed of, a sum 
amply sufficient to pay off every national, 
state, county, city and school debt. This 
‘uncarmed increment,” Mr CGleoree as. 
serts, belongs exclusively to the com- 
munity, to be used for its benefit. 

But, itis said, “what should the state 
do with so enormous an income?” First, 
pay all its debts, and keep out of debt. 
Build more and better roads, more parks 
and gardens, more schools and museums, 
more hospitals and asvilunis, make better 
streets and clean them, care for the dis- 
abled and unfortunate, provide water and 
gas, remove all faxes upon production 
and product, let every man create and 
exchanye, and enjoy all that he chose, 
Taxes tpon property would be wholly ob- 
Viated, an ample income for all public 
purposes being derived from: the premiunis 
assessed upon eligible fands. But, says 
one, this would) create an enormous cor. 
ruption fund and an army of officials, 
and it would fall by its own weight, The 
money collected and disbursed by ali the 
ollicials of this country aniount to some 
thousands of millions aveurn Plas it cre- 
ated amore expensive or more arrowant 
class than the same amount of private 
business? Ts there any extensive busi- 
ness conducted upon so strictly ai eco- 
nomic basis as the post office department 
or as free feom scandal? Cotmpare the 
morals of Wallstreet with those of the 
treasury department, or the pools of miuin- 
Wfiacturers and railroads with the uniform 
and methodical processes of the covern- 
ment. By what method would the new 
system be introduced? Simply by in- 
creasing present taxes upon land (ex- 
clusive of all improvements) to their rent 
value, The process of tax collection 
would in (ruth he erveatly simplified: aid 
equalized, The inequality of taxation. is 
one of the notorious evils of our tite, 
The census of TS80 gives the estimated 
value of personal property in the city: of 
New York at &1,694,000,000 while its as: 
sessed value was only 176,000,000, Probe 
ably not ten per cent of the stocks, bonds 
wud inortgages owned in St, Louis, 
not over twenty-five per cent of its 
merchandise, and aninsicnificant part of 
household property are reached by the 
assessor, Alor practically all such prop- 
erty is assessed trpon the sworn report of 
its owner, ‘There isno imenns of verifying 
his statement, Some report honestly, 
others stretch their conscience and a sad- 
ly daree portion evade tax and conscience 
alike, Some years since a local paper 
published the names of prominent and 
wealthy citizens whose sworn returns to 











the assessor would not cover the value of 
their kitehen utensils, saying nothing of | 
their splendid pretures,  niahoganies, 
equipages and st cks and bonds. There 
is no more demoralizing agency ino the 
business of the state than the collection 
of a personal property or an income tax, 
Land is accessible, and its rental value can 
bemore aecutately estimated than any 
other species of property. The present 
complex, expensive and haphazard system 


Of aussessmient and collection of taxes 
would be imiveasatably simplified, 
The erroris a cominon one, that im- 


provements upon land would be of an in- 
fevrior order because the terms of occu- 
piney would be uneertain,  Pbere are two 
fundamentally erroneous assumptions, 
The tenue is not uncertatn. Lt is as fixed 
and permanent as the state. So long as 
the ownerof the improvements piys bis 
axes (the assessed ground rental) he can- 
not be disturbed, Tlis tenure is precisely 
the sameas under a fee simple deed of 
the daw. dle ds free to sell or lease. He 


may borrow money and mortgage the 
property. There is but the one siniple 


chanee contemplated; that the increased 
anntnd value of the bare land shall be 
paid fo the state, which has created the 
Increase, Soe far from: this systenr retard- 
ing substantial improvements, reflection 
mikes it quite clear that a better class of 
Imiproverments would be made, The tax 
on the corner occupied by the eleven story 
Mquiteble building would be no more than 
on the corner opposite or the one adjoin- 
ing oecupied by rookeries., Improvements 
being wholly free from) tax, there would 
bea standing and pressing inducement to 
to erect superior structures, 

Whether or not) the soci result would 
beall that Mer George cheitis, whether 
poverty would be climinated and intelli- 
rence and virtue be promoted to the ex- 
tent he prophesies, it is at least well to 
remember that history records radical 
changes in property systems and in vested 
rights; changes which have conferred the 
evreatest benetits upon the race, and it 
may be possible that similar or greater 
benetictal changes are stored in the near 
Pature, 


Bubylan,. 
Queen Semiramis, who the vears, 
Some thousands, partly shroud from. view, 
Clad in ber royal robes appears, 
With that old beauty always new, 
On city's walls her chariots thew, 
Their white wheels thashing in the sun, 
But round those vates of brass there drew, 
Silent, the doom of Babylow. 


God Belus in his temple sat, 
His colden altars and his shrines; 
His priests their long devovions at 
Parsued their rituals and their sigas, 
And quaffed the daintiest Chaldean wines, 
Whit things were on those altars done 
Shime the eross chronicle resivns— 
O, fair, O, faithless Babylon 


Q), dreary waste, O, salitide, 

OF all that glory held secure! 
An finpire and ia Race subdied, 

And lost in one ignoble ture. 
The riches of the world made poor, 

To those the laws of Good that shun 
His venveance cotueth swift aud sure, 

Say the dead lips of Babylon! 

Jose DANA MILLER, 


Protection Preachers Pusaled. 
Chicago News, 

Along about last fall rt was the commonest 
kind of prophecy that a reduction of wages 
would follow a reduction in the tariff, just as 
sure aus shooting. It scared the folks im [i- 
nots aud, knowing right well that wages were 
hone too big, anvhow, they voted against any 
change. The folks who talked up for the 
high tari! are rather puzzled to avceount for 
the sudden drop in every industry as soon as 
it became known that the ark of protection 
was safe and sound, They domt like to talk 
about this Braidwood alin at all Et doeswt 
jibe with their doctrine. tts like asking a 
man who carries w buckeye ino his poeket te 
ward off the “vheuntiaz” how it comes that 
he is sick abed with the seintien. Neverthe- 
less, itis hard obo forbear vivine one more 
eruck atthe vietins of this delusion, The 
nailers of the Borroke iron company at Birds- 
boro, Pas, are loeked out till they are starved 
into uccepling lower wages. So the high 
tard! dousw’t keep up wages in the nail in- 
dustyy, Now. ia what) business does it? 
Nume one, Protection is aw political fetich 
which doesn’t bring luek, and is aw bother to 
have around, 


The Workmon Should Apply to Congenss Doo, 
Chiiten, bud, Arcus, 


When an American jaanufacturer winats an 
inerease of profits, instead of trying to en- 
larce his trade, he applies to congress, Whea 
the duborer wants an advance in his wages 
he qnust resort to the desperate and uneer- 
tain strike, 

Verhaps ft Wane Mahe Mondwiavs ard 
Then, Again, Perhaos le WHE, 
New York fberald, : 

His (My. George's) theory respecting the 
ownership of land is as false as Satan and 
Will never muke uny serious headway among | 
level headed people in America, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A LIFE. 


Reith Christle in Belgravia. 
ACT Of. 


_. A purple bank of clouds “fringed with 
fire” darkened the sky where the sun had 
just dipped wrathfully below the world's 
rim, The light was still on the bay; and 
the water was crimson as though, like the 
prophet’s red, the red wand of the sunset 
had touched the waves to blood. 

Threatening clouds were massed in an- 
gry medley all around the horizon; and 
ever and again a blast of wind swept 
darkly across the calm surface of the wa- 
ter, like a troubled smile across a sleep- 
ing face, and foretold the awakening of 
the storm. 

The lights of Paignton twinkled in the 
distance, and from the houses of Tor- 
quay, tising in terrices one above another, 
houschold lamps flashed a meek defiance 
wt the angry sky. 

At the pier end, where one solitary 
lump was lighted, two men stood watch- 
ing a little craft speeding away south- 
wards towards the dark clouds. There 
were tight little vachts safely moored in 
the harbor, and on board of these reigned 
wv pleasant bustle of dinner; but faraway 
beyond the bar the white sails of the out- 
going vessels were fading in the gather- 
ing darkness, 

“Tt will be a coarse night; the White 
Rose had better have staved in) hargor,” 
said one of the men, turning from his crit- 
ical survey of the boat. 

“Ay; she couldn't outlive a squall. But 
likely she'll put into Brixham if she sees 
the sterm coming up.” 

“PT doubt itll be on her before she sees 
it,” was the reply. 

“Well, PH just turn in myself; so good 
night, mate.” 

The man walked away, leaving his cor - 
panion to stand straining his eyes aft ¢ 
the yacht till she faded) from his sight in 
the darkoess. 

But he was not the only spectator inter- 
ested in her movements. On the rock 
walk a woman stood grazing seaward, her 
wild eyes fixed despairmngly on the reced- 
ing sails of the vessel. She gathered her 
shawl round her, shivering as a blast 
keener than usual pierced through her 
aching limbs. ; 

It was not the clod wind that had 
brought that despairing look to her face, 
nor fear for the yacht that had summoned 
the tears to her eyes. The outward 
physical conditions only emphasized those 
of her inner life; and some vague, scarce- 
ly developed thought of the resemblance 
_ between herself and the storm-threatened 
vessel had stirred her sleeping misery 
into conscious anguish, 

She wrung her hands wildly, the action 
causing the flowers she held to fall from 
her chilled fingers. They lay unheeded 
at her feet, and she trod recklessly on 
them when at length she turned fiercely 
from the sea and continued her way 
homeward, 

Gesture and passion were both incon- 
sistent with her appearance. Her slim, 
girlish figure was soft and dainty; her 
face fair and gentle, with great Madonna 
eyes of lovely blue; and face and figure 
seemed created more for the soft ameni- 
ties of life than for the cruel realities of 
existence, 

At the first elance she seemed but a 
child, for her face was full of an innocent 
wonder that is rarely seen except in 
childhood; but looking more closely you 
saw that she was «a woman, and in her 
eye was the still depth of feeling that 
motherhood brings, 

Rose Karnshaw was only nineteen, yet 
she had known travail of birth and death, 
A twelvemonth before her husband had 


sailed away for the south, in whose 
treacherous seas his vessel had been 
wrecked, The sea had claimed him; and 


when she slept at night she woke in 
shuddering terror from the dreams in 
which she had seen him lying, a pale 
corpse, down under the green, waving 
waters that held the secret of his fate, 

Then the baby had been born; and 
Rose had wept, longing vainly that the 
stern man could have taken his little son 
in his arms before he had sailed away on 
that lone voyage, 

Since that time she had wept for a 
grimmer reason, Hunger is a more ppac- 
tical thing than loneliness; and in this 
everyday world it is easier for the spirit 
to want than for the body to lack, Rose 
could live without love, but) not without 
bread, and since in her case the one in- 
cluded the other, she had to weep for 
herself and the child depending on her. 

She thought longingly of the little 





Devonshire village™where™ she had lived 


before her marriage; but, even it she had 
had “money for the journey, de was nol 
worth while returning to it, for the 
mossy, thatched cottage standing among 
the lichen-arniored apple trees had lost 
its tenants. 

The clematis threw its long tendrils 
across the hedge where grew the green 
fronds of hart’s tongue and polypodium, 
and the trailing ivy and sweet earthy 
mosses; where in the springtime the 
primroses smiled and the daffodils laughed, 
The catkins hung their downy tassels on 


‘high, and the pink apple blossoms decked 


the old trees us gaily this spring as they 
had done three years ago; but, for Rose, 
the charm of the place had gone with the 
passing away of the old people. Under 
the laden apple boughs, through the 
moist, ferny lanes, up across the sloping 
field) fragrant with meadowsweet, the 
mourners had wound, bearing the two to 
the old gray church on the hilltop; and 
Rose, away in her seaside home, had been 
comforted for the loss of her parents by 
her husband’s love. 

And now he too had been taken; and 
the only thing left to her was the baby, 
of whom hunger threatened to rob her. 

He would even then be crying for his 
mother; and at the thought she quick- 
ened her pace, and walked swiftly along 
the pretty green lane towards Cocking- 
ton. 

She had been away all the afternoon 
selling flowers on the strand, and it was 
time that she was returning to the fretful 
baby. The neighbor in whose charze he 
had been left gave him imto her tired 
arms with a sigh of relief, 

“om vlad enough to see you back; 
such a time as Dhave had with the child 
—nasty, bad tempered, little thing! You 
must take him with you to-morrow, for 
I'll have nothing more to do with him.” 

She glanced vindictively at the baby's 
tearful face; and Rose held her boy closer 
to her breast at the ill natured words, 
She entered the cottage and seated her- 
self wearily, looking tenderly down at 
the tear-swollen face pressed avainst her 
bosom. It was drawn and wizened like 
that of an old, old man; and the eyes 
looked out with a weird comprehension 
that made his silence strange and un- 
natural. He seemed to know so much, 
and yet he could not give utterance to 
the thoughts that oppressed his young 
understaading, But to Rose it appeared 
that the baby knew all about her bitter 
struggie with poverty. Try as she might 
she could make only the barest subsist- 
ence. The child prevented her finding 
work away from home, and the sewing 
she had been doing had come toan end 
with the winter. 

Then she had eked out her means by 
‘selling flowers in Torquay; but her slen- 
der purse had almost reached its limits, 
and the flower trade had begun to fail 
with the coming in of the spring blos- 
soms. 

Every day she took up her position on 
the Strand along with the other flower 
venders; but she had not the assurance 
success demands, and she shrank timidly 
away and gave place to the women who 
plied their trade without unnecessary 
and disqualifying modesty, 

More than half her stock was always 
unsold, and she saw that she would have 
to find more lucrative employment if she 
und the boy were to live. 

But the law of gravity makes an in- 
secure footing preferable to no footing at 
wll; and the law of hunger—a grimmer 
and equally inevitable force-—made her 
cling to the trade that at least provided 
bread, rather than forsake it foran un- 
certain provision, So each day she stood, 
trying to attract the attention of the 
brilliant crowd that promenaded gaily, 
giving no thought to the ragged edges 
fringing the under-garments of society— 
the ragged edge, its rags hidden by flowers 
in the sharp irony of pathos, that ob- 
truded itself even here, where wealth and 
fashion and the velvet pile of rank were 
elaborated in human lives, 

She had never taken her boy to the 
strand, but on the following day she 
carried him wearily along the pretty 
lanes, where the hawthorn trees bore 
their burdens of blossom so lightly, and 
where the earth was full of budding 
promise, to the town, where she took up 
her old position on the pavement, There 
she offered her dainty wares—-cowled vio- 
lets, sweet and dewy; starry primroses, 
about which lingered a perfume faint as 
the smiles on dead faces; daffodils that 
laughed at life; and sprays of willow and 
budding hawthorn, 

The child slept on her breast, his face 














flushed in slumber, and Rose smiled as 
she lifted her pale facr to the sunlight. 
It_was such a bright. day that she could 
notyaltogether despair. The, waves flashed 
and sparkled, ana the boats tossed merrily 
on_the .bright_waters, dancing ,to_ the 
music of the band. 

The yachts in the harbor spread their 
white wings, and dipped gracefully with 
the roll of the waves, in mocking defiance 
of their power. The gay groups thronged 
the walks; the midges rattled past with 
bright-faced occupants; stolidly respect- 
able carriages rolled by them, like prim 
dowagers looking askance at flighty 
misses; there a piquant French demoiselle 
flirted a scarlet parasol at an ancient 
beau; and here fashionable fops danced 
attendance on wholesome English girls. 
All was life and laughter, and no one 
gave a sigh for the “White Rose” that a 
few hours before had gone down beneath 
the dark waves during the stormy night; 
even Rose’s face, smiling with hope, did 


-not emphasize the obverse of the cheerful 


picture, 

“QO mamma, what a dear little baby! 1 
must buy some flowers from its mother.” 

A little girl had paused beside her, and 
Rose turned at the voice, 

“Violets, lady? See, these are fresh 
and sweet,” she said, offering the dest 
bunch in her basket to the child who had 
noticed her boy. 

“Wait a minute, Ida; to whom ure you 
speaking ?” " 

A coarse lookine woman, vulgarly 
dressed, stopped in her walk, and, adjust- 
ing her pince-nez, stared rudely at Rose. 

Social attectations are nota good me- 
dium through which to view human merit; 
and the pince-nez distorted the lady's 
moral perceptions. She turned to her 
companion with an audible aside: 

“One can easily see what she is: so 
young too! Fancy parading the child like 
that; those creatures have no shame! 
Come away, Ida; if you want flowers vou 
cun buy them from some one else.” 

Rose heard the whole, and her face 
burned at the gross outrage of the words, 
Instinctively she would have brought her 
wedding ring into notice, but the boy 
was sleeping on her left arm, and she 
would not disturb him even to give the 
lie to the calumny. 

She sold no more flowers that day, and 
wearily and dispiritedly she dragged her- 
self home; the tired baby, the withered 
flowers, the fading day, all being emblems 
of the hope that had perished in her 
heart. 

ACT IL, 

From that day the luck was all against 
her. 

Whether because she was too dispirited 
to exert herself, or because of the fate 
that hounds the unfortunate to their 
doom, the morning following the loss of 
the “White Rose” was the last day of even 
a tolerable success, 

She had to sell her wedding ring; and 
when the few shillings that remained 
from the sale were gone there was noth- 
ing but starvation before her, 

“You'll have to take the child to the 
workhouse,” the woman with whom she 
lodged said to her. ‘You are dead beat, 
and not fit to go on as you’ve been doing. 
The workhouse is the best place for peo- 
ple what can’t keep body and soul to- 
gether out of it.” 

Rose’s face flushed, and she caught the 
child to her breast. “They would take 
him from me,” she cried; “I would rather 
die than part with him !” 

“Just as you like,” said the woman, 
shrugging her shoulders, “But, if I was 
you, I wouldn’t let a fretful little brat 
like that stand in my way. You could go 
to service if you got rid of him, and then 
your troubles would ba over,” 

“He’s such a tender little fellow,” said 
Rose wistfully; “he would die if Ileft him. 
I couldn’t do it. We must do the best we 
can; and, if we die, death can only cone 
once,” 

“It would be the best thing for the 
child, at any rate, for you can’t nurse him 
and keep your strength up on nothing. 
But you're a young woman to talk so 
easy of dying; when you are my age 
you'll take a tighter hold of life. We're 
like the trees—the older we get the faster 
rooted we are. But, workhouse or not, 
you must find another place, for I can't 
alford to keep lodgers for nothing.” 

Rore looked into the stern face before 
her, and she saw there was no relenting 
on the iron-hard countenance, 

“Tt have a shilling or two left,” she 
said; ‘I can pay for a week's lodging,” 

“That's all I want to know,” was the 
grim answer, And Rose turned misera- 
bly away and dragged her wea ev stens ta 


| the town again. 








Her flowers were poor 
and faded, and she was ashamed to offer 
them for sale; but she stood beside the 
pavement hoping her miserable poverty 
would plead for her, 

“QO mamma, there is that little baby 
againf But how ill it looks! Do you 
think it is dying ?” 

It was little Ida, walking by with the 
two ladies; and for an instant hope strug- 
gled in Rose’s heart as they stopped to 
look atthe child, But hope died at the 
first words. 

“Dying! Ihope so. There is no room 
for such children in the world.” 

The lady glanced critically at the shrink- 
ing woman, then she turned away with a 
careless— 

“Ah, I thought so, 
had no ring?” 

The trio passed on, leaving Rose thrill- 
ing with indignant shame. Her eyes 
flashed angrily, and the hot color mounted 
to her checks, giving her for the moment 
all the old beauty of which sorrow and 
want had deprived her. Her breast hevved 
passionately, and her whole bearing was 
full of a proud dignity as she bent to the 
child. 

Was it true?) Was the baby dying ? 

She kissed the white little face, uncon- 
scious of amused eyes that had watched 
the little scene; and presently a man siaun- 
tered across the pavement, and carelessly 
turned over the flowers in the basket, ~ 

“How much?” he asked nonchalantly. 

Rose raised her pathetic eyes to him; 
and he dropped the flowers and fixed his 
bold look on the face so beautiful in its 
outraged modesty. 

“A penny a bunch,” she answered tim- 
idly, conscious that they were not worth 
the price, 

“Twill take two,” he said, throwing 
sixpence into the basket. “No, I don’t 
want the change; it will buy a toy for the 
child.” Then he bent toward her, and 
spoke in a low tone; and his words made 
her start from him in fear: 

“T will give you gold for a kiss,” 


Did you see she 


ACT THE, 


It was true that the boy was dying; 
and though Rose closed her eyes and re- 
fused to see it, she could not blind her 
heart to the terrible truth. 

The woman with whom she lodged gave 
her no sympathy, She disliked children, 
and especially the puny babe whose con- 
stant wailing disturbed her sleep; and 
she would make no effort to help its 
mother. 

“It’s just as well the child should die,” 
she said. ‘You'll be free then, and a bon- 
nie lass like you will soon get wed. A 
child like that is nothing but a torment 
to everybody, and the world will be well 
quit of it.” 

The mother could not bear the words, 
and she fled from the cottage with her 
boy into the meadows, where nature was 
kind and the sunlight was free, and the 
fresh air blew as softly for the poor as 
for the rich. 

She seated herself under « hedge and 
gazed at the little face, and she could no 
longer remain blind to the change that 
had been going on. The weeks that had 
crowned the year with blossom and 
beauty had laid the white flower of death 
on the baby’s brow, 

The lambs frisked merrily around them; 
the fat young birds chirped in their nests; 
and among all God’s creatures they were 
the only two for whom no provision had 
been made, The boy woke crying, and 
she laid him against her breast; but his 
eager lips turned unsatisfied away, and a 
horrible despair filled the mother's heart. 
Even nature had failed her, and had dried 
the springs of maternal succor. Now in- 
deed starvation was before the child. 

Her bosom was torn with sobs, and she 
laid him down among the flowers on the 
fresh grass and wept unrestrainedly in 
her misery. 

Attracted by the daisies and buttercups 
the buby ceased his wailing, and lay 
quietly, languidly pulling the blossoms; 
and when his mother bent over him in 
her passionate grief, he lifted his little 
hands full of cowslips and pressed them 
against her mouth, 

“Oh, the pretty, pretty flowers!’ the 
poor mother cried, glad to divert him 
from his hunger, ‘See, darling, mother 
will kiss the pretty gold cowslips for her 
baby.” 

At the words she started back, as 
though the flowers had stung her, while a 
deep wave of color passed over face, and 
neck, and brow, 

‘‘Kiss—the gold—cowslips!” she repeat- 
ed vaguely, wondering that the innocent 
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words shonid give her such an agony of 
shame. And then she remembered: 

“Twill give you gold for a kiss.’ The 
words throbbed in her ears, and she let 
the flowers fall und covered her face with 
her hands, 

“Gold fora kiss!” She had nothing but 
kisses to give the child who needed gold. 

“Cold fora kiss!” If she took one of 
those kisses and bartered it for the boy’s 
sake who could blame her? 

She had done everything; she had tried 
ever means in her power to save him, and 
had failed. And now nature, tov, was 
against her, and she must get money or 
see the boy die. 

“Baby, baby, what am I todo? Would 
he love mother less if she did it for his 
suke? O my baby, mother would give 
nore than life to save her boy?” 

The terrible tears of a great anguish 
dropped heavily down her wan cheeks, 
her lips passionately 
against the child’s mouth. . 

“Kiss them, darling, kiss them!’ she 
sobbed; ‘to-morrow they will not be fit 
for baby's kisses.”’ 

She raised herself again, and the child 
looked up wonderingly at her as the hot 
tears fell on her face, In the sunlight 
they flashed and glittered like diamonds, 
and with a strange, old fashioned simile 
he put up his hands to catch them, 

The smile broke the poor women’s heart, 
und she caueht the little hands and kissed 
the tear drops from: them, 

You forgive me, my baby! And father 
will forgive me too Up in heaven, for I do 
it to save his child.” 

And the lark sang joyously overhead, 
the buttertlies Hitted past, the blue skies 
snnited, the green corn bent beneath the 
south wind, and nothing in the wide 
meadow yvave a sigh for the woman's 
misery. 

Oh, the pitv of it! the pity of it, Othello! 

But the boy pulled the yellow blossoms 
and lay contentedly on the grass, know- 
ing nothing of the golden flower of sacri- 
fice the mother had plucked for his sake. 
“And at length, with a stern resolve 
upon her young face, Rose lifted her child 
und passed from the smiling meadow into 
the dark lane, where the hedge rose steep- 
ly from either bank, and the trickling 
uisture oozed slowly from the rotting 
undergrowth, and where slimy things 
crept away to hide from the happy sun- 
rivet. 

The bitter desolition in her heart urged 
her to death; but the clinging baby lips at 
her bosom forbade her to seek the vreat 
solution of life’s mystery. 

Life, not death, demanded a victim; 
and she nerved hereelf for the sacrifice 
with the strength of a mothers infinite 
love. 

ACT IV, 

The hot sun beat down on Torquay with 
all the force of the summer afternoon as 
Rose stepped briskly toward the station. 
The tide was comiog in, and all along the 
seu wall on the Torbay road the sad 
monotone of the waves followed her—a 
dismal accompaniment to the joyous beat 
of her heart. 

She looked at the Jone level lines of 
surf Hashing like burnished silver, anda 
smile as bright flashed across her face as 
she wlanced at the boy laughing in her 
arms, Three months had passed since 
that May morning when her heart had 
failed her; and the days had) changed the 
puny baby into a rosy, healthy boy. 

Rose, too, had lost her starved appear- 
ance; but her beautiful eves were were 
full of a piteous sadness, and it was only 
when they fell on the caoild) that the 
shadows passed from them, 

Life had dealt hardly with her, and the 
three months had erased from her face 
the wonder and innocence that had given 
hersuch a childish air. At nineteen she 
Wis a women old in sorrow and kaowl- 
edge of life. To-day nothing but gladuess 
should have beenin her heart, for she was 
on her way to meet her husband, restored 
to her from the dead, 

By a strange freak of fortune Roger 
Karnshaw had been rescued from the ill- 
fated vessel, and in another hour he would 
clasp in his arms the child) he had never 
expected to see, 

* s . , , * , ) 

That evening the three strolled out to- 
pether Rover carrying the boy, and Rose 
hanging on his arm, There was a fever- 
ish excitement ino her manner, and she 
urged her husband on towards the pro- 
montory known as Hope’s Nose, 

Ife was willing enough to saunter on in 
the calm beauty of the summer evening; 
and they walked together round the Nose 
and along the narrow path on the edge of 


the higsh clitfs. 
fortwo to walk abreast, and Rose tock 
thechild and followed her husband along 
the undulating pathway; then as they 
went she told him h¢ér story, 
forward stolidly, with dark brows listen- 
ing to the recital of the bitter struggle for 
life, of the hard fate that had pursued 
her, of whe daily fading away of the boy, 
and the mother’s agony at seeing him dy- 
ings for luck of food. 
need, she had earned a sum \ 
that had averted want, and had enabled 
her to buy the fittings of the tiny shop 
which had since suppurted herself and the 
child. 


und fronted his wife when she ceased 
speaking. 
tears, and she trembled under his glance. 


he bit his lips fiercely that she should have 
suffered all this, but he only said, wlmost 


how did you get the money that set-you 
up in business 7” 


coursed pitifully down her cheeks. 
had known this 
her, and its shadow had been cast over 
the brightness of Roger’s home coming. 
She thought she had tasted the bitterness 
of death three months ago, but the bitter 
draught of life that she must drink to the 
dregs was a yet more terrible thing, 


the boy toward him, saying with heart 
breaking pathos: 


See, he does not love me less forit. 
at his little fat arms, and his rosy face, 
and see if he blames me. 
him die of hunger, and—O, Royer! I sold 
myself to save him.” 


seizing her roughly by the arm, while his 
face grew white under the suggestion of a 
horrible dread. 
und don’t speak in riddles. 
you mean.” 





There was not room here 


Rover went 


Then, in her direst 
of money 


Roger paused on the narrow footpath 
Her face was streaming with 


He was a stern, hot tempered man, and 


rarelessly: 
*You have had a hard fight for it. But 


Rose shrank from him, while the tears 
She 
moment would overtake 


She cowered before his eyes, and held 


“Q Roger, look at him and forget me! 
Look 


T couldn’t let 
“What do you mean?’ Earnshaw cried, 


Don’t stund erying there, 
Tell me what 


He shook her arm savagely, and she 
turned her agonized white face to meet 
his furious eyes. 

“The world is so cruel,” she said bro- 
kenly. ‘There was no room in it for baby 
and me—and they thought me bad when 
my heart was pure as snow. And, O Ro- 
ger, it is white still, white us snow. I 
have been in the depths, but God knew it 
was for my baby's sake, and He saved me 
from the pollution of it. Throngh it all 
I have been true to you.” 

Her eager voice ceased, and Roger 
looked fiercely into her face, wondering 
atthe light on it that made her appear 
stranvely radiant and pure. He dropped 
the arm he had seized so savagely, and 
sighed with relief as he dismissed the 
overpowering dread from his mind, 

“T have been true to you!” He could 
not but believe the words; yet, if his 
fears were unfounded, what was the mean- 
ing of his wife's agitation ? 

“IT don't understand you,” he said. 
“What did you mean by ‘selling your- 
self.” 

A syuiver passed over her face, but she 
answered simply: ‘I meant that, Roger; 
I did it to buy food for the child.” 

The man fell back stunned by the words; 
and then his savage nature woke ten 
times more furious for the momentary 
lulling to rest of his suspicions, and an 
oath sprang from his lips with the loath- 
some name he hurled at his wife. 

She shrank as from a blow, and the 
child in her arms stirred with a feeble 
ery. Mechanically she soothed it, gazing 
at her husband with the eyes of an animal 
wounded to death; then she sprang to his 
side, 

“Rover! Roger! strike me, punish me; 
do anything but call me that. Toam not 
that—not vile, Let me tell you-—let me 
explain! See, [kneel at your feet, dear. 
Do anything—anvthing, only don't) go 
away believing me that.” She sank on 
the pathway before him, but he spurned 
her brutally, 

“Get up, and let me pass! No, T won't 
hear; you are no wile of mine, Ll disown 
you; Tdon't wantexplanations; you can’t 
touch pitch and be clean, PH never see 
your face agai.” 

At the harsh words she sprang to her 
feet and threw herself upon his neck with 
passionate weeping, and broken words of 
love and entreaty. 

He would not listen to her, and with a 
fierce oath he Hang mother and child from 
him and strode rapidly away, 

Below him the sea slept ino the sunset, 
and a pearly light was diffused over the 
waters of the bay, The white rocks at 
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Anstey’s Cove rose like ghostly forms 
from the green waves: ind nosound broke 
the stillness but the tread of Roger's hast- 
ening footsteps, and the sad undertones 
of the moaning waters beating on the 
rocks below, 








































ACTCV: 

The light had almost faded when Rose 
stirred from the spot where she had fallen, 
She was faint from loss of blood, for she 
struck her head against a sharp point of 
rock, and had been unconscious for many 
hours, 

Tn spite of her fall the baby was. still 
tightly clutched in her arms, and instinet- 
ively she laid her cheek against bis face, 
She shivered as her tips touched the little 
ice-cold face; and she rose unsteadily and 
looked about her, The continuous beat of 
the waves seemed to dull her senses, and 
she gazed vaguely and uncomprehend- 
ingly at the opalescent waters. Then her 
eyes came back to the child, and rested 
blankly on his face. 

‘How pale and still he looked!) And how 
blue the little hands seemed, Rose took 
the tiny fingers in hers and chafed them 
tenderly. They had closed over a flower, 
and she opened them with vague curios- 
ity to see what they were guarding so 
carefully. 

It was adry and faded cowslip; and at 
sight of the flower the events of the past 
returned with sudden poignant agony to 
her mind, But ia vain shestrove to think 
clearly; her mind had) room only for the 
overwhelming anguish of the day. Her 
husband had judged ber as society had 
judged her before. She had lost) herself 
in saving her boy, 

She fondled his strangely cold face, 
smiling contentedly to see that her fall 
had not awakened him, 

“The little baby that the world has no 
room for,” she said, pressing her lips to 
his marble forehead, and murmuring brok- 
enly that there was room for him in 
mother’s heart. 

The child did not move, and she pushed 
his hair from his forehead and gazed at 
him with bewildered eyes, wondering’ at 
his strange stillness, 

Thought was again becoming difficult, 
and a curious throbbing in her head made 
her feel as though she were sulfocating. 

“No-one wants us, baby dear; no one 
but God,” she murmured. ‘We will go 
to lim together, vou and TI, The sea is 
kinder than the earth, and the waves are 
warn inthe summer time. They make 
room for everybody, not like the world— 

She paused breathless, and a grey pal- 
lov overspread her face. A horrible faint- 
ness was paralyzing her limbs, and she 
rose tremblingly and staggered to the 
edge of the steep cliff, still holding the 
child in her arms. 

She had barely reached the verge when 
a strane, despairing cry rang across the 
water; and some sailors passing below 
looked up, to see a woman stand for a 
moment, tottering perilously near the 
brink of the precipice. 

Then, with a sound of slow horrible 
crashing, the trees and shrubs on the 
cliff side parted, and the lifeless bodies of 
mother and child) sank, down, down 
towards the cruel rocks and towards the 
moaning sea, 

And the black night drew its curtains 
over the tragedy that the day: had wit- 
nessed, 

A “Home Market’ at List. 
Minneapolis Farm, Stock and Home. 

In an editorial in one of the most radical 
high protection papers in the United States 
we tind the following: 

The cattle interest of this country has so far 
outgrown the domestic market, yreat as that 
is, Uhat the profits of the business must be de- 
termined by the export trade, substantially 
as the profits of wheat growing are. The 
sooner our rangemen and prairie farmers rec- 
ognize the inevitable competition of Austra 


lia, New Zealand und the valley of the Platte 
the better.” 

And so, after nearly thirty years of sacri- 
fiee ou the part of farmers to secure to them- 
selves the questionable boon of a “home mar- 
Ket,” through the channel of an excessively 
high tarif on foreign manufactures, one of 
the high priests of the tariff faith gives it out 
cold wnd flat that the profits of the cattle in- 
terest must be determined by foreign prices, 
just as the profits of wheat crowing are. The 
oracle quoted herewith cannot vow avoid the 
udmission that every other farm product of 
which we have an exportable surplus is in 
precisely the same fix, Of course, this is no 
new discovery; ithas been pofees os the most 
superficial thinkers fur year -e@ source 
from which the admission 
haps vive ican intluence ous 


-.awhich 


but now, alas! it throws up thr sous. 








“4y per- 


a “free trade” paper could nm exert, 
For years the pauper in questic ently 
argued that a high tarif’ wou, ayane 
Maarket and high prices for... ‘On gy 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


To say that it is better to make working 
people dependent pensioners upon the rich 
and perpetuate this in Heuof adequate wages 
(which may be wasted in the induleenece of 
appetite) is to talk nonsense, if not selfish 
suphistry.—[Cineinnati Christian Standard. 

The fault of our taxing system is that im- 
provements and persoual property are us- 
sessed too high, and land—that is, idle land— 
is HoL assessed high enough. If vacant lots— 
or lots that might better be vacant—were 
taxed higher, and good buildings taxed lower, 
there would be more yood buildings, und 
there would be fewer vacant lots held for 
speculative purposes. --[Alpena, Mich, Jour- 
ual. 


The movement of whieh Mr. Henry George 
is the leader, for levying all the revenue re- 
quired by covernument on land, and for 
abolishing all duties and tarmi’s and substi- 
tuting the single tax on land values, is mak- 
img extraordinary progress) in’ Kupland, 
where Mr. George bas just’ completed a tour 
of lecturing. —-[Bobeaypeou, Out, Independ- 
ent. 

The New York Tribune is of the opinion 
that the number of protectionist democrats 
ismued loreger in this country than the mum- 
ber of tari! reforin republicans. We are 
curious to learn upon what know faets the 
Tribune relies for the justitleation of its ideas 
on this subject. Certainly, as represented 
by the intelhent press of both parties, tariff 
reform in the republican party has more 
powerful advocates than has protection in 
the ranks of the democracy.—[Philadelphia 
Reeord. 

High taxation of capital lowers waves every 
time; but bigh taxation of land has the op- 
posite effeet.—-[Alpenn, Mieh., Journal. 

Upin Bistnarek they are discussing whether 
or not it isa good scheme to tux the gross 
earnings of the railroads to support the state 
yovernment. The state hus uo right to any 
part of the earuings of a corporation. The 
very use of the word “earnings” shows that 
the corporation is entitled to all its money. 
[f these legislators had but the sense to see it, 
itis the monopoly they ought to tux, and 
that is the continuous strip of land on which 
au railroud does business. Don't make it ex- 
pensive forthe railroads to have comfortable 
cars or substantial rolling stock or well bal- 
asted roud beds. Take the taxes off that 
kind of property.—[Chicago Kvening News. 

Land and labor are oppositite ends to the 
social team. As the land end ‘yroes up the 
labor end goes down. As the share of the 


tutal product of labor taken by rent grows 
larger the share left for labor must vrow 


smaller. This condition continues until the ‘ 
laborer vets comparatively nothing for doing hee 
werent deal, while the speculative lund- enact me 
holder gets) comparatively all for doingss fer 5 Om 


nothing.—[Pendleton, Ore, Hast Oregonian. 


The authorities seem to be plaving into the 
hands of the single tax men. Their) proposi- 
tion to tax building associations only shows 
the tendency of the times to tax everything— 
the clothes you wear, the food you eat, the 
roof that shelters vou, and if you combine 
for the purpose of ameliorating your condi- 
tiou, or saving some of your hard earnings, 
IVs tax, tax, tax. And then look at the arm 
of taxgatherers required.—[Brooklyn Liberal- 
ist. 


Beyond all doubt Mr. Geeorzre has done much 


to deserve the gratitude of his fellow mnen.— 
[New York Herald. 


New York city has 204 millionaire individ- 
uals or firins, and probably over 1,000,000 of 
individuals who are not worth 8294 each. 
Thos do we secure aw just distribution of 
wealth inthis the land of the free.--[Pitts- 
bury, Pa, Trades Jouraal. 


There is no mistaking the faet that the 
George theory has been accepted to a far 
creater extentin Bopland than this country, 
and we do not have to po far to see why this 
issu. One-half of one per cent of the popu- 
lation own all the land in the United King- 
dom.—[Troy Press. 

The Baptist people appear to be getting 
suturated with the Henry George doctrine. 
The congrecution at Stratford, it is said, con- 
template paying tuxes in future on the lot on 
Which their church stands.---(Hatmilton, Ont., 
Times. 

“Mme for Them to Put Somothiug in the 
dat.’ 
Kansis City Star. 

The “farmers” who own acres by the hun- 
dreds in the immediate vicinity of Kansas 
City, which are worth ail the way from 
$1,000 to $5,000 per acre, ure very Inuch ex- 
ercised Jest by an extension of the city limits 
they may be required to pay a share of the 
cost of city government. The extension is 
not being considered in the interest of these 
veutleman, Tbis rather being considered in 
the interest of those who have, by their thrift 
vod cuerpy und at their own expense, built a 
city Which gives the hinds of these “farmers” 
all the value they have. Tudeed, there is 
getting too be a pretty general feeling that 
the real estate owners beyond the present 
eity hinits should be taxed if for na other 
reason than just for the fun of the thing, 
They have danced long enough without pay- 
ing the fiddler, Tt is time for them to put 
something in the hat. 


Then the Theory of Pratection in that Cows 
merce is an Bvil, 
Thdfsntpols Sentined, 

A large import trade, whether balanced by 
ularge export trade op not, is a imuisfortune 
bo a nation.-[American Rceonomist, 

This sceais a startle proposition, but it as 
the logie of protection. Jt ois equivalent to 
suylny tab commerce isan evil, aud that is 
theory of protection, Protection is really 
nothing but war upon commerce, tbe great 
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— QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Among the queries referred to me by 
the editor of THE STANDARD is a Jong let- 
ter from J. R. Cordon, of Everett, Massa- 
chusetts, which is full of apt illustrations 
of his objections tothe single tax. J think 
the questions and answers wil be better 
understood in this case if treated a little 
differently in form than usual, 
Mr, Gordon says he works side by side 
with two believers in the single tax with 
whom he has discussed the question, but he 
is not yet in full accord with them. They 
say Che land belongs to the people, and as 
to that he heartily agrees with them. 
They iso say that all the fund not occu- 
pied should be taxed to its full value, and 
ns to that he also agrees with them. But 
when they say improvements should not 
be taxed he differs from them, and offers 
an example to justify his belief in the tax- 
ation of improvements, Following 1s the 
example: 
I own now a small place containing in the 
lot ubout 5,000 feet of laud, valued ut and 
taxed for 15 cents per foot. Ashorttime ago 
I contemplated exchanging it for another 
place containing about 2,400 feet and valued 
ut 30 cents per foot. Plis would make each 
lot of equal value, nearly. But-on the lot I 
contemplated purchasing there was a_ house 
of double the value of mine. It would have 
been very pleasant tot to have puid any more 
taxes on the more valuable estate, but on the 
supposition thatthe larger and richer the 
house a man is wbleto Jive in, the more able 
he is to pay heavier taxes, it would have been 
hardly just. 
On the supposition that a man should 
be taxed according to his industry, or, as 
Mr. Gordon puts it, according to the house 
he is uble to live in, which, when mo- 
nopoly is vbolished is the same thing, if 
would not be just to tax the owner of a 
poor house as much as the owner of a 
good one. But the supposition itself is 
not just. It has its root in the concep- 
tion that arich man does not carn his 
wealth, That is in great degree true, 
under present conditions, but it is true 
only because land, the souree of all 
weulth, is regarded in kuw as the same 
thing as the product that labor draws 
forth from fand. Through the monopoly 
of land labor products: are diverted: from 
to the 
mere owner of the natural source from 
which they are produced, The hiborer is 
compelled to divest himself of pan "hhis 
product for permission to produce ie li, 
and os laborers inerease while natural 
opportunities to lubor are stationary, the 
proportion of product. that goes to pay 
for permission to produce tends to ine 
crease. This condition enables one class 
to grow vieh at the expense of another, 
and it seems but just that the former 
elass should bear the burdens of taxa- 
tion, or, as it is sometimes put, should 
pay a penalty for being rich, 

But if Mr. Gordon will for the moment 
eliminate this condition from the prob- 
lem, and assume that all wealthy men 
have earned their wealth, T think he will 
seo that it is unjust and impolitic to tax 
improvements, Here js a skillful and in- 
dustrious tailor who makes two suits of 
clothes while aless industrious or skillful 
fellow craftsman is making one suit. By 
what principle of justice, or according to 
what rule of public policy would Mr, 
Gordon taux the former twice as niuch as 
the latter, assuming that cach appro- 
priated only the same value of common 
property? Of course an existing con- 
dition cannot be eliminated from a social 
problens by the imagination, Eb may be 
for purposes of snalysis, but for practical 
purposes it must be eliminated practi- 
cally or its power will continue to be felt, 
But the single tax eliminates if practi- 
cally. Uf the land belongs to the people 
in common, wand Mr. Gordon agrees thiiat 
it does, the land is) the proper source of 
taxution. If the land be taxed it will not 
be necessary for revenue purposes to tix 
anything else, and all vacant land will be 
thrown open for use, for mere land own- 
ine will not pay. This conjunction of 
ubsence of taxation on products with free 
land will make it practically impossible 
for anyone to get wealth without earning 
it, and that of course will remove the 
condition which now makes it appear 
just to punish men for being rich, 

tn the iusteation Ma, Gordon gives, it 
is perfectly just that the tax on the thirty 
vent land should be twice as much as that 
on the fifteen cent lund, irrespective of 

the character of the improvements, for 

the iaprovements are private property, 
while the land value is) public property, 
And so furus public policy is concerned, 
is it not clear that such a tax will pro- 
mote iuprovement, while a tax according 
to improvements will discourage it? 











Proceeding with his illustrations, Mr. 


Gordon says: | 


1 cite another instance. Onthe main street 


of the town where I reside, side by side are 
two estates of about equal area. 


Ou one es- 
ate lives an old mun, well-to-do but not rich. 


He has a comfortable home, but one that is 
quite old, 
not elaborately. 
at $5 TU0—S82.500 for the land and 81,200 for 
the house. 
man duing a large business in Boston, 
lands graded, has fine fruit trees, a fount- 
ain, a beautiful lawn, a fine stable, aud a rieh 
and beautiful house, elegantly furnished and 
fitted throuchout. 
ued at 815,000—82,500 for the land and $12,500 
for the house, stable, fountain, &e. 
uecording to the single tax theory, 
would be taxed alike. 
that the first man should pay the sume taxes 
us the second? 


His place is fairly well kept, but 
The estate may be valued 


The next estate is owned by wrich 
His 


This estate may be val- 
Now, 


both 
Do you think it just 


Leertainly do. It may not be just that 


the second should be so much richer than 
the first; but assuming that his wealth ts 
honestly his, it would certainly be unjust 
to tax him for having produced it. 
of these men has appropriated the same 


each 


value of common. property, and each 


should pay the same price into the com- 


mon fund, Both men have earned, or at 
least acquired title from whoever did 


earn, the improvements on their lots re- 
spectively, and any difference in the value 
of those improvements is not justly a sub- 
jeet for the consideration of the taux as- 
SESSOr, 


So much for the justice of the 
mitter, 


Now think of it as a question of policy. | 
The Boston merchant, no matter how he 
aequived his wealth, hasin this instance 
used it ina way that benefits the whole 
community, 
community to have iniprovements such 
as he 
wealth as a pirate on the high seas, he 
has used it) well, and 
proper to punish him for the way in which 
vot it, it is absurd to punish him for the 
way in which he uses it. 
more to if. 
owner of the other lot has not improved it 
nore may be the knowledee that the bet- 
ter he improved the higher he would be 
fuxed, Tt may not be so in this particular 
case, but generally it is trues that shabby 
improvements are kept shabby to save 
taxes, 
people live in unpainted houses, not so 
much on account of the cost of painting 
ason the higher tax they will be required 
to pay if they do paint. 


Itisia good thing for any 


has made. Even if he got his 


while it would be 


But there is 
One of the reasons why the 


It is notorious that some country 


The single tax 
proceeds pon the theory that every ap- 
propriator of land shall be at liberty to 
improve it as qnuch or as tittle as he 
pleases without affecting his taxes, which 
are based not on his private earnings but 
on his public appropriations, 

Mr. Gordon finds another illustration in 
Boston, Tle siys: 

It is well known that a large portion of the 
city of Boston is built on Jand that in its 
natural state is worth but very little to man, 
but by improving it by filling in, it became 
very valuable. I refer to that portion known 
ws Back bay. If you tax that land for its 
full value as itstands, you tax the improve- 
ments on it; but if you tax the land without 
the improvements, then most of Boston’s 
richest men will escape a burden thut they 
now feel. L have nu doubt that such instances 
exist in all large cities. I should like your 
ideas op this question. 

Lam not advised whether the filling in 
of the Back bay was done at public or 
at private expense, nor is it of importance, 
J shall assume—-for that will better meet 
the point Mr. Gordon intends to make— 
that it was done by the property owners. 
In that case the filling in is uot an im- 
provement, and should not be considered 
inappraising the property for taxation. 
The land should be taxed without consid- 
ering the value of the filling in, But it 
does not follow that the basis of taxation 
would be the sameas if there had been 
no filling in, The value of the mere right 
to fillin is now much greater than it was 
originally, and it is this value that would 
he taxed. ‘The time will come, if it: hus 
not come already, when the value of fill- 
ing in willbe so small in’ proportion to 
the value of the opportunity, that the land 
as filled will be fairly regarded as in its 
naturalcondition. The improvement value 
will have merged in the Jand value, just 
as clearings, drainage, vnd the like, do 
in the course of time, 

It must be remembered that while the 
ideal of the single taux is to take the 
Whole value of the land for public use 
undto leave the whole value of private 
property to the producer, yet that this 
ideal, like atl other ideals, is incapable of 
perfect realization, We can only approsi- 
mate, Certain practical considerations 
will compel us to leave to private use 
some small part of land value, and in 
some cases to tuke some small part of 
private propertv, The private property 


} 80 taken will be private only ideally, just 





of contradiction to all who will 
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as the public property Jeft to individuals 
will be public only ideally. fn the latter 
case it will be practically part of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the system. In the 
former case the private property taken 
will be only that which, Jike the tilling in 
of Back bay, has existed so long und under 
such circumstances as to be in effect, for 
ail practical purposes and in accord with 
substantial justice, merged in the natural 
opportunity and in its value’ indistin- 
guishable from the value of the natural 
opportunity, 

Perhaps the justice of the matter may 
be more simply explained by ignoring 
the single tax usa practical mode of ap- 
propriating land values for common use, 
wid ussuming that they are appropriated 
by leasing hund to the highest bidder. If 
that were done we might treat such land 
as Pack bay originally was us we now 
treat useful inventions, We might say 
to the lessee, if you will fill in Back bay 
you may have the exclusive use of that 
locality for a certain period at a low 
rental, or none at all, the improvement 
to vo to the public with the land at the 
expiration of the period. This would be 
just. The same thing substantially would 
be done by the single tax. 

On the subject of personal property 
taxation, Mr. Grordon writes: 

My friends oppose taxation of personal 
property. Again we differ. In case there 
Was NO tax on persona] property, the rich 
man would pay no more taxes ou a bouse full 
of elegant furnishings, a half score of blooded 
horses, his wife’s $100,000 worth of diamonds, 
uod iis elegant and extensive library, than 
the poor man would on his hovel with brokeu 
down furniture, bis rickety wheelbarrow, the 
hen’s feather in his wife’s bat and his weekly 
newspaper. 

All Lhave urged against the taxation 
of improvements applies with equal force 
in answer to this objeetion, But there is 
wfurther reason why personal property 
should not be taxed. It is impossible to 
tix personal property with any degree of 
fairness, Whenever it has been tried it 
has resulted in compelling the poor man 
to puy a far ereater proportion of the tax 
than rich men pay, It is not necessary 
for me to enlarge upon this, for in recent 
issues Of THE STANDARD Thomas CG, Shear- 
min has made it clear beyond possibility 
read his 
articles, that personal property cannot, be 
fairly taxed, 

Aguip, [elaim it would not be jest to tax a 
store keeper doing a business of a few thou- 
sand dollars per year and carryiug a stock of 
perhaps « thousand dollars, the same asa 
dealer doing millions of dollars worth of 
business per year and carring a stock worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. And this 
reminds me of another case that has come 
under my personal observation. There is on 
the Penobscot bay, in the state of Maine, a 
small village that was once in a prosperous 
condition, its only industry being farming 
and ship buildiug. We well kuow that farm- 
ing in the eastern states hus, since the de- 
velopment of the west, been quite a profit- 
less business generally, and also since iron 
and steel have tuken the place of wood for 
ship building, and since the decline of Ameri- 
can shipping interests that ship building in 
that state has dwindled to very small pro- 
portions compared with its former state. In 
this town there were located before the war 
of the rebellion a farmer of my acquaintance 
and a ship builder of some note. Tne farmer 
hasusmall place valued at perhaps about 
$2,000, on which by hard work he manuges to 
keep soul and body together and that is ubout 
all, On the other hand, the ship builder hus 
in the finest part of the town a fine residence 
with considerable land around it, perhaps an 
were or an acre andahalf. Heis also re- 
muted to have $800,000 worth of shipping. 

ow, the value of the land in both cases 
would be ubout the same. Would you tax 
both alike? 

T cannot say whether LT would tax both 
wlike or not, for I do not know whether 
their interests in land values are the 
sume, But so far as their ownership of 
the property mentioned is concerned, | 
would tax them alike, The land is com- 
mob property, as Mr. Gordon agrees, and 
he will no doubt admit that the other 
property is private, Bach having appro- 
priated the same value of public property, 
each ought to pay the same sum into the 
common treausury, 

The question about the storekeepers as- 
sumes that each uses the same land value, 
Ifthe assumption be allowed, L would tax 
them the same; but it cannot be allowed, 
for it is matter of common observation 
that a storekeeper who carries a stock of 
$1,000 does not appropriate as much land 
value us one who carries a stock of 
$100,000, But suppose we undertook to 
tux them on their stock, would not that 
hive the effect of compelling them to 
charge enough more for their goods to 
make up the tax, and thus shift) it) from 
themselves to their customers? And 
would it not put the smaller dealer at a 
disadvantage, since he would have to ad- 
vance the tas, and thus Jessen the effect- 
iveness of his capital? All attempts to 
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tax commodities in the hands of dealers 
or manufacturers necessarily add to the 
price plus a profit on the tax, and result 
in taxing the poor consumer and hamper- 
ing the stnall dealer who ask for relief in- 
stend of the rich dealer or manufacturer 
whom it is intended to punish. 

Lamalso informed by the two advoeates of 
your doctrine that the federal government 
will raise or receive its revenues by taking a 
certain per cent of the rent or tax money. 
Kaeh town and cach city requires a certain 
umount Lo carry ou its municipal business now, 
and will, no matter what the system of taxa- 
tion is. LT fully understund that to tale off 
the turil! duties, takes off some burdens hard 
to beur, but it is a question tu my mind wheth- 
er undes the land tax system the burden will 
be distributed eveuly. L reason thus: The city 
of Boston requires in round numbers about 
$10,000,000 per year to carry on its municipal 
wifairs. This, wllowing its population to be 
450,000, means a tax of $2225 per bead. Now 
we willadd aw perceutage, for the govern- 
ment income, of 50 per cent, it may be inure or 
it may be less but I take this for convenience 
suke, That means that each person in the 
citysof Boston pays per year $11.12 1-2 for the 
support of the government. 

Now [reside in the. town of Everett, three 
miles from Boston, The town has no costly 
lire and police departments, no creat and 
expensive system of sewerage, no paved 
streets and to extravagant city government. 
The total tax levy is about $75,000 per yeur 
for a population of 9,0U0 ora tax of $5.33 per 
head aud each person will pay toward the 
goverpiment income $4.16 1-2 per yar, under 
the lund tax system, if Jam rehtiy mformed. 

The question is not definite, but) I sup- 
pose Mr. Gordon wants to know whether 
itis proposed to make federal taxation a 
ratio of local taxation. The mode of com- 
puting federal taxation is a question of 
detail in regard to which there will be 
no difficulty when the principle that land 
values ought to bear all public burdens is 
established, It is not a present practical 
question, though it is involved in the 
principle. Probably the most convenient 
plan would be for each state to pay into 
the federal treasury a sum in’ proportion 
to the population; ind if the states raised 
this sum by a tax on land values, federal 
taxes would be pretty evenly distributed, . 
for general land values rise and fall 
pretty regularly with population. 

There are only two more questious I desire 
to ask and they are these, 
First—Would you tux opium or exelude it 

ultogether!: 

Second—Would you place any tax on liquors 
or beers? 

A tax on opium, liquors and beers, laid 
for the purpose of regulating their sale, 
would not be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the single tax, The object in 
such aw case is to restrict trade in those 
commodities, and a tax has that tendency. 
But if trade in them is to be revuluted, 
the better plan would be by way of eov- 
ernment nonopoly. La Pe P, 








Selling Values Under the Slagle Tax. 
Hennon, Neb.—A farmer says that be dues 
not understand how under the single tax 
Jand is to be had without buying it, and Iam 
unable to explain it to bim. Will you answer 
the following question: 

How under tue single tax can land be had 
Without buying it? ADOLPH M. SEGIN. 

The single tax, if it took absolutely all 
the rental value of land, would destroy 
the selling value, because selling value is 
based on rental value; that is to say, u 
man will pay as purchase price for land 
wlarver or smiuller amount, according as 
the land will yield hima smaller or larger 
wonual return either in money or in the 
satisfaction of his desires. Now, no man 
will pay to another the purchase price of 
a piece of land and then afterwards pro- 
ceed to pay him the full rental value 
every year, When a user pays the pur- 
chase price he stops puving rent; when 
he pays rent he does not pay purchase 
price, This shows that the two things 
wre really two expressions of the same 
value, and if the owner had to pay to the 
state in the Shape of a tax the full rental 
value every year, he could not get any 
purchase price, for the aan who bought 
would then be paying twice for his land, 
once in purchase price and afterwards in 
rent tax, This, as aboveshown, is vidicus 
lous, Aman would rather vo and tale 
upa piece of laud with no value, 

All valuable land under the single tax, 
however, would be improved, And there 
would be sitles of property just as now, 
the selling price being the value of the 
iuprovements and perhaps some little 
land value which it is impossible to ob- 
tain absolutely by a tax, WW. S, 
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In buying or selling our 
Watches either allecash 
or in Clubs, a¢ $1.00 a 
week. Reliable 
wanted, | 
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The Average Man. 
Hamlin Gartund in Amerien, 


His face had the grim look of granite, 
As wrinkled and. browned with the sun— 
As the cout on bis poor narrow shoulders— 
And his bunds showed the work he had done 
For his wife und the babe on his bosom, 
Yethe smiled through bis pallor wad tan 
In patient, sud way, as if saying: 
~]'m only an average man. 
‘YT can’t be a hero or poet, 
Nor a general, decked with a crown; 
Pm only a badly puid servant 
For them set wboye me; Paedown, 


An’ its no use complaining, 


PU git along vest way 1 can— 
But one o’ these days fl come mornin’ 
Aw hope Pr the average man” 


As I looked ou this wistful-eyed toller 
A fire flashed inteu iny brain, 
And Teried fromomy beart’s deepest center 
Above the wild roar of the train: 
“PE have seen the hero of battles, 
LT have looked on the hand for the plan, 
The mighties) force of the world is 
The arm of the average maul 


. “Fle wares all battles and wins them, 


He bids all towers that soar 
From the beart and the beat of the city,” 
His huud sets the sbip from the shore, 

Without him the general is helpless, 
The earth but « place for a pilin; 

He moves all and builds alland feeds all, 
This sad-smiling average man!” 


Then | lifted my hand in‘a promise, 
With teeth hurd-set aud my breath 


‘Held close in my throat, as | uttered 


~Ina vow that shall outlive death: 


“TE swear that the builder no longer 


“Yo me shall be less than the plaa; 
Henevforth, Igive honor aid glory— 
Bellu jusé to the average man!” 


A CASE IN POINT. 


A Garden Spot, Where flandceds of Uuppy 
fftomon Might Be, Remains Barren 
Through the Carse of Laud Monopoly, 

Sacramento, Cab, Bee, Juiy 17. 

The curse of Jand monopoly has ever 
been one of the most gieantic evils of 
the century and of the country. We do 
not as yet bevin to feel its baleful in- 
fluence here as it is felt in Ireland and 
other countries of Europe. But it. is 
crushing in pou us, surely but not slowly. 
Itis making viant strides here in’ Cali- 
fornia. It is opposing itself as a barrier 
lt is w stumbling block 
placed on the rowd to improvement, for 
the purpose of wrecking the trains of 
enterprise, Its vicious work is to be seen 
on every hand, even right here at) our 
very doors, The Norris: grant yesterday 
was beautiful in its wealth of verdure, 
andas far us the eye could reach the 
breath of the sun transformed the earth 
into a charming combination of green, 
and vray, and gold. It seemed as though 
here hundreds of homes might be dotting 
the landscape; a thousind children bask- 
ing in the sunshine; the music of the 
church bell and the voiges of happy 
scholars making melody where now the 
rolling plain echoes only to the low of 
the ‘cow, the bleat of the — sheep, 


und the neigh of the horse; orchard. and 


vineyard, ind farm stinding as silent 
Witnesses to the growth and prosperity of 
the country, Yet no such picture pre- 
sents itself. But a few houses can be 
seen and dozens of herds wand flocks. All 
this fair land is the property of one man, 
Not content with hoarding to himself 
these vast acres which the good (rod 
meant should be the herifaye of all mun- 
kind, the owner thereof has barb-wired 
them allin, untilonly the county road is 
left. Itis strange that even that conces- 
sion bas been made to the people, Tt cer- 
tainly would not have been done could it 
have been prevented, For over thirty 
years thus vast area has been the rendez- 
vous of pleasure parties, It was one of 
the few places in’ the county where a 
pleasant Sunday could be speut. Now it 
ts locked up, and its boundless acres, cn- 
tilled, have naught but cattle, sheep and 
horses forthe backeround to the dand- 
scape, while ever and anon 
The merry brown bares come leaping 
Over the crest of the bill 
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| CEN BIGINE GUINEA A 


For Billousand Nervous Disorders, such as Whad aud Pain in the Sromach, sick Head. 
; Fullvess, and welling after Meals, Dizziness und Drowsiness, Cold 
Chtile, Flushing» of Hent, Low af Appetice, Shortness of Brenth, Comiveness, Scurvy, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Fright! 
saute : THE FIRST DOSk W 

Puls is no tletion, Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and ghey will be acknowl. 
edged to bea Wonderful Medicinue.—“Worth a guinea a box, ‘ 

ted, WIND) quickly cestere foumates tocomplete health, For 4 


WEAK STOMACH : IMPAIRED DIGESTION DISORDERED | W222 Sore enw 


they ACT LICE MAGIC :—a few domes will work wonders upon tite Vill Organay Strengehentn : : 
the mnseular Syatemy restoring loug lost Copiplexion ; bringitie buck the Kee edge at mppratee, an Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 
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; | the whele phyatcal energy of the human fre 
are facts" admitted by thouunds, in ali classes of eta tte oneof the best fubrantees tu the Nervous and 


Debiitated is that BEECH AMW's PILLS y AARGEST BALE OF ANY PAT T 
MEDICINE IN TEE WOM LDDs. haere Aye BEL PAG Ls MES 


Prepared ouly by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 


aily. : vlgeni te ay aur ANY VERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
Bale Agents for the Uulled Staten, whey lif yemrurazget dors not keep tiengey CRUE Mts New Wor’ |” wNp OHGAN WITHOUT 4 TEACHER, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S FILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul taguire fret of your dvuggia, In avdering mention THE UIANDARD, 
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And as they leap the duke of Sacra- 
mento and the Jord of the Rancho del 
Paso elanees hoardinuly over his broad 
demesnes, while all over the Union ‘anill- 
ions of hands want aeres; millions of. 
eres want hands.” 




















































NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


eA 


HANDY BINDERS 


THE STANDARD. 


A tut of Plandy Uinders, made espeeintly for dling 
THE SPANDARD, are vow rendy, 


Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York City, 


Personal Property Taxation. 
The Ladependent, July ts, 

State Assessor fllis, who with his ias- 
sociates fias been exploring Che inequal- 
ities of taxation in this state, is reported 
to have come to the conclusion that all 
taxes on personal property should) be 
abolished, and (hat so far as taxes are 
coll etedion the basis of assessed yvalita- 
tions, they should be confined to real 
estate. We fave for vears been of this 
opinion, and are whud that Mi flfis tas 
received fight on toc subject, is the re. 
suit of fis inquiry. 

The simple truth is that the effort to 
tax personal property is historically a 
failure, and that the great mass of such 
property has never been reached by any 
process yet devised, and never will be by 
any proce-s that can be devised, The 
uniform result is that the tax bears very 
tuequilly on such property; and hence in- 
volves injustice as between the owners of 
this property. Trust estates are taxed to 
their full value. Conscientious persons, 
who on moral grounds refuse to evade the 
law, are fully taxed. But. the great mass 
of the holders of such property manage, 
in one way or another, to keep it out of 
the sight of the assessor, and pay no taxes 
ttpon it. Such has been the result when- 
ever and wherever the experiment bias 
been tried; and such, so long. as humic 
nature remitins whit it is, i always will 
be. Those who have studied) the subject 
in the light of the pas , have very gener- 
ally come to the conclusion that the elfort 
to tax personal property had better be 
abandoned, 


Prive Ji eents, 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANURKL SWEDENBORG, 


Pour bugidred ind twenty pages, paper cover. Mialed 
oe for 14 ceuts by the American Swepdenbore 

rnting and Publishing Society, 2 Cooper Union, New 
York City, 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 


in Half Calf and Unlf Morocco: 
Progqremn mud POVENLY cccc cscs ssc cee ences MSed 
Socinl Problema........ Soteuljeeees se eeavavedee: Wee aD 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


these notluving been used, » @ now phice them, with 


atoa dow price, 
Packages may be had at i0e. and $1.00, 
Address, THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW REAESY, 
A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 


ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 


BeEparihe VOLUMES, cccccsceccecsscoscscesscenscceee MibeDO 
Voluines 3 and 4, bound together. c.ccccsesscreee OSO 
Volumes 2,3 and ar cccsccceseseccececasccsscesrsn AO 
Volumes 2,8, 4 nel fice. cca ceeeecees big wide. 6-4: 5.g-duereree 12.00 
(Expressiage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union sauure, New York, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, © 


An [Inauiry Into the Cause of tnduntrtal 
Depression and of Increase of Want Wh 
lucrense of Weanlth—The Remedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2! purer, 
Cloth, 81.00, Paper covers, 85 cette. 
Hall call or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
342 pages. 
Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, 82.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Aan Examination of the Tart Question with 
Eapectal Regard to che Luterests of Labor, 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 

Half calfor haif morocco, 83.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whaae te luvolves, nud How Alone le Cun 
ae Settied, 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Sv pages. 
Paper covers, 1 cetits. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A MPuasngeent-Arme Botween the Duke at 
Argyll and Menry €hearge, 
77 pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty fo German, 
TRANSLATION OF GC. DF. GUTSCHOW 
430 pages, 

Paper covers, 33 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty in Freuch.) 
TRANSLATION OF BLL. LeMONNIER, 

48 pares, 
Paper covers, 82.76, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Kree Trade? iu French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION. 
446 pages, 
Paper covers, 82.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and Poverty tn Tiabian,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEHIO. 

342 ges, 
sper covers, S250, 


o s 

Taxation is a practical question, not to 
be disposed of by mere theories and 
speculations, but by considering in the 
light of experience and facts what can be 
done and what cannot be done. To make 
wlaw that certainly will not secure the 
end it contemplates is always legislative 
nonsense; and this is just the nonsense 
that is disclosed in every effort to secure 
a full taxation of personal property. Phe 
uniform failure of the effort ought to he 
the end of the question, as a matter of 
practical legislation.  Liaws that are 
doomed to fail of their own end, ov tht, 
if entorced, create far miore injustice 
than they remove, lad better be kept off 
the statute book. 
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Consumption Curede 
An old plive chin, retired from: practice, having hiv 
ohiced ta his hands by an Bast Pndiit misetonary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Coustanplion, Bronelitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthome cmd idl throat and lung atfectians; alse 
a positive and radical eure for Nervous Debiity and 
wl] Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derftul curative puwers fi thausinds of cases, has felt 
his duty totake it known te his suilorsng fel ows, 
Actuated by this motive ind a desire to relieve tue 
min suffering, Dowitlh sead fee of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in Gertian, Freneh or English, 
with fulldireetions for preparing ov usimmy. Seu by 
al by addressing with stan, uate this pigger, W. 
A. Noses, 149 Power's block, Ruchester, N.Y 
fs an tiflamed con- ; ; 
dition af the lining 
membrane of fhenos- 
frits, tecar-duets cand 
throat. The acrid 
discharge ts accan- 
panted wilh a bturn- 
Higsensation. There 
cre severe spasms of 
sneezliy, frequentat- 
tacks of headache, 
watery and inflamed 
eyes. 














Try the Care. 
ELY'S 


cREAM BALM. @AY "FEVER 


Sgrartiede is applied inte cael mostrilanmed is agree. 
abu Price So cents at Praseists: bay riaid, pegastered, 
Hcoents, ELLY BiOTHERS, 54 Ware a st., sew York 





KS. AGATHA MUNIER A’TRHINS WILL 

continue to recelve pupils ta solo singing and 
etait reading at her residence. %23 KE, dtd atreet, 
New York, 








For sale by all booksellers, or seut postpaid on receipt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order, ; 
HENKY GEORGE, 12 Union square. New Vork. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dolluron watches 
without getting: full particu. 
larg about the best watches 
made, our Keystane Dust- 
Proofand oar mode of selling 
themin Clubs at Og a Uveh, 
We puarantee you absolutely ; 
against loss. Exeluslvetereltory 
givenuto Active Agents, Prices, On 





Wi Nervous aad PRrembe 
LL GIVE RELIEF ON TWENTY JMINUTES. 





yuarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 

watches ofequal quatityean besold, and weprovectous 

gustumers fully, We refgr 10 any commercial agency 

vrinsas ag We have selling agents in every large city. We 

we, Hse 

i 2 want AGENTS everywhere. Write at anes te 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CQ., 

go; Walnut 3t,, Philadelphia. 


Write 


fo Ae eee 


lug Bopers bustantancous Guide tu the Keys, 
rice, @1.@, No previeus knhuwledge of music whatever 
required, Bend for book ef testimonials free. Addrosy 
The Dercas Maguaue, )9 Park Fluce, New York, 









Protection or Free Trade..........:6.0006. b.00 
fp sets of three, bound alike.............. 7.00 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assorted for spectal work, cand inany of 


sume of nmore recent date, in convenient packages, 


15 


NON-POISONOUS COLOKS 


tor the use ofchildred learning te paint, 

These paints represent all the hitest art colors and 
tits, and cau be given toeven the youngest children 
With absolute safety. ‘Fhey eome mounted upon rest, 
Lin palettes, oraintin bores, They are all specially pre. 
piired forous by the test enuibment miutufacturer of 
colors in buragpe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hianover, 
Gemany. ‘They must not be classed with ordinary 
children's paints, put up in eheap form and made oir 
jurious and poisonous materials, They are really fue 
art eculors in convenient fornt for use and Wisal ONPe- 
cially hou-polsonuus for the needs of children. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these net-polsonaus colors for cluldren we issue 
several series of outline tilustrivtions of familiar sub 
jects as practicn sheets, The ovlgheul design: is: fur 
tushed ith each case by some Jendhig artist, and ts 
strictly corree, ta form and detail Directlons how to 


Ppulnt them o are: furnished with every series. One 


speeiImen sheet of each series ts furnished, colored: by 
hivnd, tnorder to serve the children as aw wulde for har 
monious coloring, aid as an example of artist(s work 
Is the foundation of taste. The tusteuetton Is atl the 
more successful becuse supplied mm the fom of anise 
ment. 
PRICK OF PRANGS NON-POPEOROURS 
COLGOICS: : 

Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containiog six colors with brush, 10 cents 

Palette by, containing nite colors with brush, 15 cente 
Kngle Colors— . | 

Box No. 2, contaming elyht colors and brush, 2% cents 


sUeents, 

One box No, 2of Prang’s non-polsonous colors and one 
package of Prang's outline pictures (etght fn aw package 
with an extra copy of one of them pautnted vy diand 
and full directions) SU vents. 

Or one box Na. 2 of Prenige’s non-potsonaus colors: and 
three packages of Prang’s outline pictures (ench pack 
age different Jn design), 31.00, 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sant 
by mall post pid on reeeipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
YOR TRAIT OF HEN Y GQEQKGE IN 
COLOLIS, 
Only One Dotlar. 

The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
hive made the great movement for the stagle tux on 
land vaiulues thus far suceessfial, must be dent to thou 
sands who wateh and approve hts course, 

But his features are not so fiuillar, and the esteem 
in which be hebi tas prompted miuny requests Por 


the publleation of tds pletaee in worthy aad pernianent 
form. 


Realizing this urgent demand, we bey to announce 
the publication of an entirely new and very striktog 


portruts of 
HENRY GEORGE. 





framed taan outside mensirement of 17x22 Inches, 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by malt 


post office order, registered letter, or postal note, 

&. PRANG & CO... ART PUBLISIERS 
Boston, [Wann : 

NEW YORK--388 Bond street. 

CHICAGO—7Y Wabish avenue, 

BAN FRANCESUO--890 Canimereial street, 





THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


3 1 A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louls B. Post, 
pages, 

2 Austrcllan System. Louis f. dost. 4 pages. 

& First Principles, Hheory Geom, fd pages. 

4, The Right to the Use of the arth, Herbert Spen- 

cer, ff pies, 

i Marigers and the Single Tax. Thomas G. Sbeur- 

, Thiet & pares. 

6 The Canons of Faxation, Henry George. | 4 pages, 

% A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B, Charke, 
16 prugces, 

S Baek tothe Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages. 

% Vhe Single Pax. Thos. G Shemrmiuan. 8 mapas. 

1a) The American Farmer. Eenry George. 4 pages, 
11. Unemployed Labor Henry George, 4 pages, 

12. The Case Plainly Stated. Hg. Ring. 8 pupa. 

MW. Social Problems, s42 pages, lino. Paper, ue, 

I. Objections to the Land Vax. Thos. G. Shearmiin, 
4 pages, 


Pudley rela and Henry George. 4 pages. 
16. How to dnerense Profits. A.J. Steers, pues. 
1. The New Polittecud Beonomy. HOO, Brown, 4 pages 
Ts. Thy Kingdom Came. Henry Georges & pages. 
Prices of Single Tax Library: Two page Lracts— 
copy, Peent; copies, W cents; 1 coples, 20 cents; 1,000 
coples, S150, 
“OUP page trachs—) copy, 2 cents: Weopies, JO ments: 
Wu copies, cents; 1000 copies, By 
Higtit-puge tyneis—f copy, feente: MW oontes, 1 conts, 
WU copies, SO cents; T0000 coples, BH. 
Sixteciepage tracts—1] copy, 4d ceuta, §& coples, 
cents; Tcopies, 8LGb 1000 copies, 882, 
Noextra charge by maak 
The ftollowtug tumbers of the “and and Labor Le 
brary” ace still ti srock 
6. Bettler’s Nigbtaare, Louis i, Post. 4 pages, 
7. New York's Docks, J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages 
WW. ALYsterious Sten CEEIIGS: Lewis Freeland, 6 pp 
1% Baiors' Snug arbor and the Randall farm. WwW. T 
Croasdale, 12 pages, : 
14. The Cotleginte Church and Shoemakcer’s Fleld. 
T. Cronsditle, 12 pares. 
18. Only a Dream. Abner ©, Thomas, 4 piges 
18 Itls the Law of Clrist. Kev. SH. Bpencer. 4 jpn 
2). Christhamty and Poverty, Buather muntington 4 ppp 
22, Poverty and Christhunity. H.O, Pentecost. 6 pag eg 
26. Religion vs. Kobbery, Kev. Dr MceGlyun. 8 pagan 
28. Anth-shivery and Anti-poverty. H.O, Pentecost. pp 
2%. Tenement House Morality, J.OW8. Huntington. 4pm 
8% Boclalsm—Its Truth aud Its Error, Heury George 
4 pages, 
88. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages. 
44. How Joho’s Father Saw the Light. WoC. Woods. 28 
51, Ten Thoughts for Christlan Thinkers. Kev. JohoyW 
Kramer, 4 pages. 
‘A, What the United Labor Party Wan, Henry George 
2 pupes. 
64, Hints as wo What You Can bo. Henry George. 4 py 
7. My Butcher Woinan ant Aty Grocery Mian Willa 
MeCabe, 4 pues. 
#4. A Republican's Keasous for Supporting Clevelapy, 
Judgee Frank T. Rela. 2 pages, 
88, Jefferson and Haanilton. Chauncey KF. Black, # 


GERMAN TRACTS. 
42, First Principles. Hoary George. 4 pages, * 
4y, Se oe Truth and its Error. Menury Goorge 
pages. 
46, Taxing Land Valuea Henry Gueree 4 pages, 
47, It is the Law of Christ. Kev. 8. oH. Kpencer 
Henry, Hk 4 pages, 

44%, The Case Plainly Stated, HOF. Rind. 4 pages, 
Su, Ballory’ Snug Harbor, Wu, T, Crowsdale, 12 page 


SWEDISH. 
52. The Case Plainly Stated, H. F. Hing, § pages, 


TARIFF TRACTS, 

5%. Protection as a Universal Need. Heury George, 
VEL, 

6), The Tart! Question. Heurs George. 4 pages, 

6. Amenecan Proveetion and british Pree. rad 
Henry George. 4 pages, 

6y. Protection and Wages. Henry George, 4 puges, 

WW. The Common Sense of the Tarif Question, ‘fhom 
G, Bhearmian, oS pauses, : 

2% Protection the Friend of Liatert) Thomas @. Shear 
man. 6 pages. - 

76. A Short Taril? Wistory, Phomas G, Shearman 
pupes, 

76. a Talk to Protectionists. Thomas G, Srearmy 

pages. 

Tt. An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff Questio; 
Henry George, 4¢ puges, ; 

Avseto! Tarif! Tracts will bg sent wo any address yi 


“Address THE BTANDARD 
18 Union syumre, New Pore City 


iiox No. 4, containing twelve colors wud two brushes - 


It tis tn colors and is full tife size, destened to be. 


postpiald. Kemittaners may be made ether by cheek - 


1, Lind Taxation, A Conversation Ketween David . 
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step by Step Toward Freedom, 
New York Post. 

Itis said on good authority that the demo- 
crats of Connecticut are solidly in favor of 
tariff reform us the issue upon which the par- 
ty must take its future campaigns, and that, 
iustead of there being any weakening in the 
faith because of Cleveland’s defeat, there is 
more determination thap ever to fight it out 
on that line till victory is secured. Similar 
reports come from all otber parts of the 


country, audit would be unaccounuble if they | 


did not. No careful observer can fail to discov- 


Yov make Landlords | 
WORK for & living? * 
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DO YOU SEE THE CAT? 


er that the populiursentiment in favor of tarill | 


reform is stronger thau it has been at any 
time since Cleveland issued his famous mness- 
age. Itis very diffiicult to tind a republican 
Who is vot talking a mild kind of tariff-refom 
doctrine, and isnot ready to say that there 
oucht to-be revision and reduction of pre- 
sent duties. In New Englaod republicans 
are talking much inore strongly than this, 
uud are openty demanding free raw mate- 
rials as au absolute necessity if their indus- 
tries ure to be saved from exuinction. The 


democrats would be extremely shurtsizhted 
if they were not able to see this evideuce 
thut the tide is setting strongly in their fa- 
vor, 





IM BUYING, SFE THE RED LABEL, 
ADOPTED TO MEET FRAUDS, THEN 


TAKE A TEASPOONFUL OF + + «+ 
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: Browns 


U.S.A. 
WITH A LITTLE WATER, TO RELIEVE CRAMP, 
COLIC AND TROUSLE CAUSED BY CHANGE OF 
WATER, «ds ce + GOOD AT ALL SEASONS, 


HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with fale facea are defi. 
cient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat bunts, ctc., which can be 
remedied by using 


ADIPO¢MALENE, 


Tt is fmpossitle tu give a full dascrip. 
tion it an advertisomeut. Bend Ge, tn 
stamps for a deseriptive circular, and 
reecive “Beauty, a Monograph, With tes. 
timoutals, sealed, by relurn nail. Sold 
by drugglsts. LL E, MAHRH & CO. 
2819 Madison Sy., Philada., Pa. 
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hop-e und sive their whole time to the business, Spare 
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aneles in towas und cites. BF, JOLNSON & CO,, 
109 Mao oetreet, Richmond, Via 

N. dt ease state age and business experience, 
Ad pmeud about sending stamp for reply, BF, dt 
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OLMAN'S CHOLERA MIANTURE a 

_§. sute cure for all summer comphunts, Priee 35 
ceouts, Holmin'’s Pharmacy, $$ Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty seveuth street, New York, 
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ENVER, COL.A—lLow 660 each in South Uni- 
versity Place Annex: lies high and beauuiful: jo 
caled inthe line of rapid growth and improvement, 
For information and plits address CG. DUCK, 66 
Bymes Bleck. Denver, Cob 
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BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 


Exporters and Manufacturing 


Chemists, 


Importers, 


Snow Hall Buildings, London, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession 
und Drug Trade to their Exhibits, as follows: 


At Stand No, 515, british Food Section, 


Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an acreeable vitalizing reconstructive und digestive. 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oif, 
Ao ideal form for the administration of fat. 
--British Medical Journal, 


Also at Stand No. 311, Bri‘ish Industrial Sectivo, 


Chemicaland Pharmaceutical Preducts,&c. 

The Conso Medicine Chest, us taken by H. M. 
Saaunley, for the relie? of Kain Pasha, fitted with 
Tabloids of Compressed Drugs, &. 

The Livinastoue, Gordon vod Indian Trave 
eler'’s Medicine Pocket Cases and Portuble 
Medicine Chests. 

Vereker’s Chieride of Aumonium Inhaler, 
for Cautarrh, &c. 

The Cinole-Eucalyptia Dry [nhaler, for the 
antiseptic treatment of Consumption and diseases of 
the air passages, 

Laneline, Lanoline Toilet Soup, Cold 
Cream Pomade and Sotet Lanelinve. 


A’so at Stand No, 694, Americiun Section, 


Havzeline, Distilled active principles obtained by 
disthila ion from the American Witch Hazel, 
fHamamelis Virginica, for intlunimation amt irri- 
tuted surfices. 

The Rairchilad Pepsine and Pepsinue Tabe 
loids, Zymine Peptonizing Powders, &c., &e. 


Formuke and price lists supplied tu the Medical Pro- 
fession wad Driy Trade on request, 


BURROUGHS, WELCOME & CO. 


~ SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These clgars are the best and cheapest inthe mure 
ket for the money. They are put up 50 to a box, and 
the inside of cover contains a beautiful photo-engrav- 
ing of the Cut, with the inscriptiup below, 

“Have You Seen the Car?” : 

Whenever priced on view itis sure to provok dbs- 





cussion, and is an excellent method of bringing our 
principles before the public. 

Price per box, §2,7), 

A liberal discount to the trade. All orders wa. re- 


ceive prompt attention by addressing 
8. AN VEEN, 


FAD op of 


» PISO'’S CURE FO = 


C Be pbRES wie . Tastes Leahey Use 2 
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oD in time,’ Bold by druggiste: ee 


“CONSUMPTION. »~ 
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CYLVANY & BKGG*, MILITARY’ BAN 

— abd Orchestra, Utlees 267 Het ayee wor York. 
Kesidence, Tu3 Union st,, Brooklyn, Wusie furuished 
or al ocedsions, 


Cosco CO-OPERATIVE RES S 
COMPARY (U4), It i treet, Cor. ce A 
C BOOK, JOB AND NKEWOPAPER PRINTING, ¥. 
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RIGGS C,.C.BRIGGS 462 


GRAND: SQUARE: -&,-UPRIGHT 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS S* SOLID CONSTRUCTION @ 
* MATHHLESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL: FINISH, 








ALAPPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: 














Sea CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,000 to 810,00U each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per anuum, Interest puy- 
able semi-annually, These bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on Kansas City property Worth three and 
four times the arnount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
principal and Interest guaranteed at Maiurity, Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 


each bond, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 8100 and upward, bearing Interest 
at the rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ited with @ trustee, a spenial deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, ts attached to each certithcate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write vour name to full, 
also that of your city, County and state. 


: J. H. BAUERLEIN & 
| Security Building, 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
Do You Want 


cvO., 








Money? 


Wave you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand \@sy 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our gf 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely Oo 
against los s, supply adver- 

tising matter free, giveexclue & 
sive agency, sole use of our Pri 
club forms, and protect you from competition. 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof 






You 

atchescontain 

everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
fe) 


dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particue 
tars Leen your re is er as We sad . an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pas 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 

: goq Walout &t., Philadelphia. @ 


naicves UNIVERSITY SA S4z° 


$150 to $1500 
Guaranteed 


Thy 


Pee We sell direct tog 
familics,and send for J 
trial in your Own §@ 
home before you buy. Big 
Catalogue Free. gi 
Estab, 1859. Incor. 1877, : 
L & SMITH PIANO CO., 
235 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 


THE WONDERFUL 
CopurG CHAIR. 


F FURNIT 
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Seg CRM WHEEL CAN 
\ TA I ~! 


Cy 
~~.‘ Automatic Rrase 
We retail at the lowent on all FRE 
wholesale tnotory, prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ff 
Name goods desired. 
LUB G MFG. CO., 
36S A. Sth Bt.. Philads.. Pa 
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ARE YOU ] 
UPT RED; 

That is the question. Are you ruptured? {[f so, use 
¥RINK'S KROUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permunent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and obullding up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
thme closing the bernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used In connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness cuused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relleved immediately, The pressyre tan be 
relazsed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toeight weeks. Price of Kemedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, §1, Sent by mall, postpald, 


upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany eaeb 
patra O. FRINE, sole proprietor, 3 Broadway, New 
ove. 
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BIBKEAA & BON, OO Cotharine Ltreet, New York Gy, 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Denu Pintt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. 








A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 





| mast and “prepare to fight It out on this Une” until the 
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uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un- 


) ' necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 
exchange added. Recorded mortgage forwarded with , 


The well known repututiun of the editors, is a guaran: 
tee thut BELFORDL’s MAGAZINE inall its departments 
will ve kept up toa high standard, aod that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
ceme in the home, the office and the workshop. 

Subscription price, $2.50 a year; % cents a number, 

Subscriptions received by bovkseNers, newsdealers 
and postmasters, every where, or remit by P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December nunaber, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 
BELFORD’S: MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgur Fawcett. Author of ‘The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The Fulse Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” 'Tinkling Cymbals,” etc, Cloth, $1.0 Paper 
Covers, W cents. 

A Friend to the Widow, 

By Maja Spencer. Authur of "Calamity Jane,” "A 
Plucky One,” e@tc. Cloth, $1.00, Paper Covers, W 
cents. 





The Veteran and Ite Pipe. 
By Alblon W. Tourgee. Author ofa ‘Fool’s Errand,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
A Boston Girl. 
At Boston Bar Harbour aud Paris. Paper Covers, W.. 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems, 
1&mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Kady. 

ANoveLl By Patience Stapleton. 
per Covers, 50 cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Hermun Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations. Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, §1.5v, 

florence Fables. 

By William J. Florence (comedian). 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Halestier. 

A novel By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Youe Santo: A Child of Japan. 

A nevel, By EH. House, (The serlal just completed 
in ue Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, 61. Paper, W 
cents 


Cloth, $1.0, Pa- 


Cloth, 91.00, 


Under the Maples. 

AnovelL By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 

50 cents. 
Adventures ov the Mosquito Shore, 

By E. George Squier, M.A, F.8. A. With @ Ilustra- 

tions, 12@mo, cloth; $1.00, 
Edition de Luxe ef Poems ot Passion. 

By Elia Wheeler Wilcox, Fatly iustrated with pho 
togravures, wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves Rhodes, Caly und others. Large quarta 
Cloth, 64.00, Full Morocco, 87.50, 

Sonus of a Haunted Heart. 

by Minsalrving. With portrait of the augbor, Unie 

form with “Poems of Passion,” Cloth, 61.00, 
The Wrong Man. 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 3 cents, 
The Shadow of the Bars. 
A Novel. By Ernest Delancey Plerson, Paper, B 

cents. 
Aunt Sally's Boy Jack. 
A Novel, By N.J.W. LeCato, Paper, 3 cents, 


Au Impossible Pesnsibilit or, Can 
i Things Be.’ ‘ ace 


ANovel, By Charles EB L, Wingate, Paper Covers, B 
Cents. 
Rechefeucauld’s Moral Maxime, 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, 61,00, 
Heussenu'’s Confeasious, 
Fully and beautifully Hlustrated, Two volumes in 
one, Cloth, $1.5, 
The Pesitive Philesepky. 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau, 
8vo, Cloth, @400, 
An American Vendetta. 
By 7.0, Crawford, Illustrated, Cloth, $4.0, Paper, 
WS cents. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & Od. 
PUBLISHERS, 
OQetaaga, Vow Var aid War Veanetesn 
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Veck's Pat. lmpreved Cushioned Zar 
Drums PERFECTLY RERTORR 

PA! THE BEARING whether Deafness ipcouwd 
by culda, fever or iujurics to the ustural dump. 
Invisible, comfortably, glwaysin position, Music, 


conversation, whispers heard diglactly. Succea 
ful where all other remedies (ail, Sold only by 
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